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THE QUESTION OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


Tue expression Central Asia suggests a good many “ questions.’’ 
The condition of Affghanistan, the relations between it and Persia, 
the ordinary policy of India towards both, not to mention the con- 
dition of that mountainous, inaccessible region directly north of 
the Himalayas which has recently revolted from China, are all 
matters belonging to Central Asian politics. But important as 
they are, at least to Indian politicians, it would be only the truth 
to say that, were there nothing more, the name of Central Asia, or 
any of its states, would seldom appear in an English newspaper ; 
Affghan squabbles, and the career of Yakub Kush-begi, would 
be ignored by judicious sub-editors ; Central Asia would be nothing 
more for us than a field for geographical or other scientific inquiries. 
The one fact which has stirred people from their apathy is the addi- 
tion of Russia to the number of Central Asiatic States, and the 
swift progress made towards the absorption of most of the others 
into the territory of the intruding power. This it is which people 
think of when Central Asia is named, about which there is 
keen curiosity. And, beyond dispute, the question it raises, what- 
ever may be thought of the other parts of Central Asian politics, 
is of the utmost gravity : Will the tenure of India be rendered less 
secure by the neighbourhood of a power so different in its nature from 
any that England has yet reckoned with on that field—one of the 
great military states of Europe, our only rival in Asia, whose collision 
with India in the fulness of time-has been foreboded for nearly a cen- 
tury, which has intrigued in former times against our empire when 
half a continent interposed between its frontier and our own? 
Shall we sit still and do nothing, or ought something to be done to 
diminish, if possible, the gravity of the event, or provide for the 
changes it creates? The Russian conquest has, doubtless, other 
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aspects than its bearing on India,—the reclamation to civilisation 
of a region so interesting, the primitive seat of the Aryan race, itself 
the centre of so many conquests, and so long the stronghold of a 
fierce Mahommedanism pure of all contact with the western world, is, 
for instance, an aspect of the matter deserving more attention than 
it has met with. Still, the bearing of the facts on India is the one 
which most concerns us. Other objections may, however, be made 
to the statement of the importance of this question. There is much 
authoritative writing to the effect that the new fact is of no more 
concern to India than any of the other Central Asian matters which 
no one thinks of; that manifestly Russia can do no harm whether 
she means any or not; and that we may, therefore, take things 
quietly. But this mode of argument, so far as one can judge, has 
produced little conviction, for two reasons. First, the authorities 
differ. If some experts believe in Russia’s impotence, others are 
full of apprehension ; and the belief of the former is not currently 
set forth in propositions easily remembered and proof to the criticism 
of opponents. If there were no opposite view, people would, perhaps, 
be satisfied, but the writing on the other side is a constantly disturbing 
force. The second reason is the excessive optimism as to the actual 
facts of the conquest exhibited by those who are persuaded of Russia’s 
powerlessness for harm. They have almost always assumed the last 
annexation to be the ne plus ultra for some years; what had been 
gained must be consolidated before a farther step was taken; a long 
date must be set for such an approximation of the two frontiers as 
would form a contingency worth providing for; and the effect of these 
assumptions has been most damaging. Every telegram or rumour 
from the scene of action has appeared a contradiction to the optimist 
opinion ; the news of each battle and siege has seemed to cut away so 
much of the foundation on which it leaned. An alternative argument 
has doubtless been employed on theassumption of the worst happening, 
but the credit of these writers has been none the less injured by their 
open incredulousness of that worst. Besides, even if it be the case 
that the brute facts are all against the notion of Russia meddling 
with India, it is beginning to be perceived that morally a great change 
may be made by the proximity of that power. There may be no real 
cause to dread the event, but if all India thinks so, if natives remember 
that former invasions had their origin in those very regions which 
Russia has been annexing, if they begin to whisper that a greater 
power than the English is bidding for their favour—is not this a 
state of mind which may well create a danger where none would 
otherwise exist? There is no cause to wonder, then, that the ques- 
tion of Central Asia creates more and more anxiety ; that people are 
at a loss to conceive what view should be taken of the whole facts, 
and what policy they must prepare for. Perhaps an attempt to clear 
up the bewilderment a little, to explain the main features of the 
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problem, and the issues involved, may be of some use in the present 
state of opinion. 

The initial fact is of course the state of the Russian conquest—how 
Russia has got to the scene of the present events, how much of the 
country has been taken, how much is still nominally or really inde- 
pendent, how nearly the Indian frontier is approached. On none of 
these points is there generally a clear understanding, though the facts 
are not obscure. As to the first, the natural feeling on hearing of 
the recent events has been oneof surprise. People had nonotion how the 
Russians came to be fighting in this quarter; but the nature of the 
country explains how the intermediate events were not known. 
Central Asia is a very indefinite term, usually including Affghanistan, 
which bounds India on the north-west, and the north-eastern part 
of Persia which lies between Affghanistan and the Caspian ; but these 
two districts are the southern boundary of a wide but clearly-defined 
area to which the name is often restricted,—the western boundary of 
that area being the Caspian Sea and the river. Ural; the eastern, the 
lofty table-land of the Bolor, the mountains which bound to the west 
Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria, and the river Irtisch ; and the 
northern boundary, Western Siberia. The northern half of this area 
consists of the Kirghiz desert, mountainous and rugged on the east, and 
full of saline steppes on the west; in the midst of the southern half lies 
the Sea of Aral, on the western side of which stretches a broad tract 
of desert to the Caspian, while on the eastern side is a fertile oasis 
region, watered by two great rivers, the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
which take their rise in the same hills that are the source of the 
Indus. It is this last oasis region—the farthest away from Russia, 
the nearest to India—which is the scene of the conquests that now 
make some noise ; and hence the explanation of the surprise that has 
been felt. Thirty years ago hardly any part of the whole area belonged 
to Russia, and perforce the first annexations were of the desert between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, and of the mountains and steppes of 
the Kirghiz desert—a tedious, monotonous, uneventful work, which 
was likely enough to escape the notice of newsmongers, even if the 
scene had not been so remote. It was not till 1864, when the south- 
east corner which has been described was entered, that the character 
of the operations changed. The vigour of resistance and the thick- 
ness of the settlements at once compelled echoing blows and palpable 
encroachments, if encroachments were made at all; and this change 
was coincident with the diminution of that remoteness from India 
which had shrouded the previous events from view. It should be 
remarked, however, that a firm footing in these inhospitable regions, 
so that paths could be formed across, was essential to the after con- 
quests. From the river Ural and Southern Siberia to the south- 
eastern oases of Turkistan the shortest roads were from one to two 
thousand miles in length over a barren tract, and unless secure high- 
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ways had been formed no army could have been maintained across it. 
Secure highways had been made, the lines of communication were 
well guarded by forts, and hence in 1864 the possibility of that 
sudden irruption into the upper valley of the Jaxartes which has been 
so surprising, but is not so when the unimagined labour of years is 
taken into account. 

Since 1864 the progress is easily marked. In that year three for- 
tresses, or fortified towns, belonging to Kokand, were carried by 
assault—Aoulietta, Turkestan, and Chemkend—and these, with the 
country around, formed the first of the present series of annexations. 
Their possession gave Russia the right bank of the Jaxartes as 
high up as the town of Turkestan, and from that point the frontier 
line to near Lake Issyk-koul, among the mountains bordering with 
China, could be easily traced by the three fortresses named. In the 
spring of 1865 a battle was fought in defence of the newly-acquired 
district, ending in the complete defeat of the Kokandians and the 
death of their chief; and in June following the important city of 
Tashkend, about sixty miles south of Chemkend, and still higher up 
the river, was stormed. So far the conquest had only been on the 
right bank of the Jaxartes and in the principality of Kokand, but the 
operations of the following year (1866) brought Russia across the 
river. <A great battle was fought on the 20th of May at Irdjar, close 
by the left bank, this time with the army of Bokhara; and the 
victory gave to the Russians various fortresses on the left bank, 
and the town of Khojend, which was carried by storm in the 
beginning of June. Hostilities did not end here. Advancing south 
in the autumn, the Russian army captured the strong fort of Oratepe 
on the road from Kokand into Bokhara; and a month or two later 
the equally strong fortress of Juzak on the same road, but within 
forty miles of Samarcand, which thenceforth became exposed to attack. 
The year 1867 was one of comparative quiescence. If it was marked 
at all, it was by the detachment of the new conquests from the 
governments of Orenburg and Western Siberia, to which they had 
hitherto belonged, and tl: erection of the whole territory -bordering 
the Chinese dominions and Tartary into an independent government. 
During the present year, however, new operations have taken place 
under the first governor of the consolidated province, General Kauf- 
mann. A great battle was fought on the 13th of May under the 
walls of Samarcand, followed by the surrender of that town to the 
Russians on the following day. These are the bare facts as to the 
conquest that has been made, and this the order of the events. How it 
has been excused or accounted for is a question to be afterwards con- 
sidered, but the actual conquest und its limits are plain enough. The 
valley of the most northerly of the two rivers which run through the 
region has been wholly or almost wholly acquired; and, in addition, 
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a large part of the most important state in the valley of the Oxus 
{viz., Bokhara) has shared the same fate. What is left is—l1, a 
small principality bearing the name of Kokand in the Jaxartes valley, 
preserving a nominal, perhaps real independence, but too small for 
its existence to be reckoned a material deduction from the complete- 
ness of the Russian conquest ; 2, an indefinite part of the state of 
Bokhara, as it is not yet known what the boundary will be, or 
whether the whole may not be annexed; 3, Khiva, or Oorgunj, occu- 
pying the lower course of the Oxus; and 4, Maimene, Andkhuy, 
Balkh, Koondoz, and other small states on the left bank, or in the 
higher part of the Oxus valley. Superficially, Russia has got about 
two-thirds of the country, but the circumstances are such as to 
give her a suzerainty over the whole. This arises from her complete 
hold of the course of one river, her access to the banks of the other, 
and her hold of the sea into which they flow. The Oxus may not 
be navigable from the sea as the Jaxartes is, but it is deep and 
navigable for the greater part of its course, and may easily be utilised 
by a naval power. 

To give an idea of the nature of the operations, it may be added 
that the size of the Russian expeditions has been inconsiderable. 
Chemkend was captured with barely 2,000 men, Tashkend with little 
more than 3,000. General Romanoffski, who commanded at Irdjar, 
asserts that he had only 13,000 men, all told, in the whole province 
of Turkestan, of whom only two-thirds could be used in active 
operations. Some additions have been made this year to the force 
employed, but it is still a mere. handful. The fleet on the Sea of 
Aral and the Jaxartes now numbers four steamers, seven steam- 
launches, three transports, and one tug. ‘These are the means which 
have been employed to subdue a wide country, possessing two 
navigable rivers about 1,200 miles long, several large towns of from 
forty to a hundred thousand inhabitants, and a population under 
estimated at about four millions, including numerous unsettled tribes. 
The country, however, has resources for maintaining larger levies, 
and the native armies have numbered upwards of 40,000 men. 

The remaining point is the nearness of the Russian position to India, 
of which a better notion may be gained than is afforded by the bare 
fact that news comes from it to India with rapidity. The last town 
taken is Samarcand; and Samarcand is rather less than 500 miles 
by road from Herat, which again is 750 miles from the Indus. The 
distance intervening will of course be diminished should the present 
campaign end, as is probable, in the fall of Bokhara; and if the 
Oxus becomes a Russian river, there are points to which it is navi- 
gable distant by road 440 miles from Cabul, and about 640 from 
Peshawur. The distances are road distances, and if the country is 
practicable at all, are not immense. From Herat to the Indus is no 
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more than the distance between Warsaw and Moscow—only half 
the distance between Calcutta and Peshawur. Further, Cabul, 
Balkh, and Herat, which Russia touches, are towns within the sphere 
of Indian history in ancient times as well as in our own; and to 
give the sense of nearness still better it has only to be remembered 
that one of them has been occupied by English troops, and another 
has been the point of no little Indian diplomacy. An English regi- 
ment has also been within ten days’ march of the Oxus, now becom- 
ing a Russian stream, having surmounted the most difficult part of 
the route which lies between it and the Indus. These are facts suffi- 
cient to make India feel this year the shock as of actual contact with 
the Russian power. 

The question raised is whether there is danger in the contact; 
and it is the more difficult to answer, because the political imagina- 
tion is haunted by a few ideas. The prevailing current of opinion 
puts the question in this way. Does Russia mean to invade India ; 
and how can we defend India against that danger? But this is 
to misplace things a good deal, and to overlook more than half the 
problem. There may be no distinct purpose of invasion with which 
Russia can be fixed, and yet a design to molest or demonstrate, 
against which precautions may have to be taken. Nor could the 
absence of any special designs prevent Russia from using all the 
powers of her position, if any are available, when time and oppor- 
tunity favour ; nor can the absence of designs in the Russian Govern- 
ment of the hour prevent the formation of plans by their successors 
under the influence of a different school of politicians. What rather 
should be looked at are the military possibilities of the situation in 
themselves, and the political tendencies of the Russian State. Short 
of invasion there may be much to guard against, and invasion itself 
may be tried, producing unavoidable mischief, unless we do some- 
thing not merely to secure India, but to convince a possible invader 
that India is secure. 

Looking at the facts broadly, it appears to me hardly doubtful that 
the position of the Indian empire must be affected for the worse. 
The difficulties of its military defence must be increased, how much 
it may not be easy to say, but at least to some material extent. 
This point is not wholly to be settled by minute military reasons. 
The consideration which all can appreciate is the vast power of 
India’s new neighbour compared with any that has yet been provided 
for. The circumstances may be such that the new neighbour cannot 
put forth her whole strength on the frontier, but she is at least 
an indefinitely stronger force than Affghanistan, or Persia, or even 
the Sikh state, with which we waged a dubious battle twenty years 
since. A European state with European arms and discipline is, 
in spite of all deficiencies, something very different from anything 
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merely Asiatic. To understand the kind of danger one has only to 
imagine in the place of Russia a military power whose strength is 
more visible and concentrated, and every way less in doubt. Were 
they French and not Russians clustered about Moscow—compact, 
highly organised, full of warlike spirit—and were they French who 
were stretching towards India through the desert of Central Asia, the 
Indian empire would be worth a very few years’ purchase. What would 
a march overland be to a power which conquered Algeria, and which 
carried 30,000 men to the Mexican capital with the Atlantic between 
them and their supplies and through a country as rugged as Aff- 
ghanistan? As they are Russians, and not Frenchmen, the insecurity 
is less, for Russia has neither the wealth, the organisation, nor the 
spirit of France; but the difference is only in degree. The conquest 
of the Caucasus is one of the biggest military feats recorded, sufficient 
to show in Russia no little power to equip remote expeditions, and 
to make her presence near India disquieting and vexatious. How 
far, again, would Russia be hampered in putting forth her strength 
in Turkistan and in an attack on India? The difficulties are usually 
represented as almost insuperable; but are they really so? It is 
true that the approach has been made through a frightful country ; 
to this day, in spite of every amelioration effected, the passage of 
couriers through the Kirghiz desert is at times difficult and tedious; 
but it makes an important difference in the movement of armies 
whether the territory is home or foreign, and it may be assumed 
that whatever troubles are in the country to be traversed, Russia could 
now assemble in Turkistan, although only gradually, a host which 
she could not have marched thither all at once. A difficulty 
might be felt in hurrying up large reinforcements on an emergency, 
but not in assembling an army in a particular country with ample 
reserves brought there for a certain definite task. Besides, though 
a long road has been taken to get to the Oxus, a very short one may 
be made from the Caspian to the mouth of that river which would 
represent the whole distance between the Russian centre and the 
front. Ofcourse any march from the Oxus to the Indus would be 
arduous and difficult, but our Abyssinian experience should warn us 
not to be too confident. When the Russians are on the Oxus, the 
Punjaub will be almost as near them as Affghanistan was to ourselves 
in 1839, and we did not find the march there, although disaster after- 
wards happened, at all an impossible or even dangerous feat. These 
are broad and obvious facts, which seem to negative completely any 
comfortable assurance that no harm can come of Russian proximity. 

All this is apparent, whatever motives may have seduced Russia 
into the conquests by which the change is effected—whatever in- 
fluences may now sway Russian politics. But so far as they go— 
though this may be only a secondary matter—the consideration of these 
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motives and the leaning of Russian publicists is not reassuring. There 
can be no certain evidence that a deliberate conquest of Turkistan was 
intended in 1864; but there are some suspicious facts. To an impartial 
observer there have been many opportunities of stopping short in the 
path, but no sufficient willingness to do so. Thus the stage reached 
that very year presented a good opportunity. The Russians had 
long complained of the openness of their southern boundary ; their 
scattered forts were in a barren region, and so disconnected that the 
robbers from across the border broke in at will and plundered the 
tribes which owned Russian sway. By the conquest of that year they 
had closed up the opening, and obtained three fortified positions in a 
fertile country capable of supporting them, thus saving the enormous 
sacrifices imposed in sending supplies across hundreds of miles of 
desert. Here they expressed an intention to rest, and might well 
have done so, but, instead, Tashkend was attacked the year after, on 
what must be pronounced the insufficient plea that it might fall into 
the hands of Bokhara, and that they could not permit so strong a state to 
approach so near their boundary. To a power like Russia all Tartar 
states are weak, and some actual attack might very well have been 
awaited. An opportunity of remaining still was again offered at Tash- 
kend, but a quarrel sprung up on account of the detention of a 
Russian Envoy at Samarcand; and, although the battle of Irdjar 
released the captives, a series of annexations followed. The excuse 
was to cut-off Bokhara altogether from Kokand; but, of course, hard 
terms only provoke resistance, and there was no good reason why, 
having vindicated their prestige by the battle of Irdjer, they should not 
have conceded to Bokhara and Kokand the most absolute indepen- 
dence. Why could they not retire to Tashkend, as we retired to 
Zoulla after storming Magdala? A third opportunity was pre- 
sented in 1867. Instead of advancing to Juzak they might have 
remained in the valley of the Jaxartes, with as good a frontier as 
they were likely to get in that country; but, instead, they took up 
a position menacing to Samarcand, which they proposed to retain 
permanently, and so necessitated new conflicts. Thus at three several 
stages the opportunity of pausing has been thrown away, till now 
there is hardly any alternative but to make much wider annexa- 
tions—so difficult will it be to draw a defensible frontier in the valley 
of the Oxus. 

And if annexation has been deliberate, there are suspicious cir- 
cumstances which make it probable that India is the ultimate object. 
The country, though it has great undeveloped wealth, is too poor to 
pay for its own conquest, and for the toilsome preliminary conquest by 
which it was preceded. The Russian Budget for 1868 estimated the 
receipts from the new province at a million roubles, and the expendi- 
ture at 650,000, but this was mere guess-work. The garrison of 
Turkestan, although there are many fertile districts, and a large 
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industrial population, must for years be very costly. The wandering 
Turkomans will be infinitely more difficult to keep in check than the 
Kirghiz, and the ill-will of the people, naturally turbulent, and fanati- 
cally Mahommedan, is all but certain. The present small force must 
be increased forthe sake of retaining the province. The tradeof the dis- 
trict hasdoubtless been secured for Russia, butthe Russian Government 
can scarcely be fool enough to think that the Central Asian market was 
worth the price of conquest and a permanent garrison. How then 
can the suspicion be avoided that the real motive is India, which has 
wealth to reward a conqueror—that India is the prize of so many 
years of sacrifice? This motive may not have guided the policy all 
through, but it may have given the impulsion, and there is sufficient 
chauvinism among Russian politicians to keep it dangling before 
their eyes. What the Russian chauvinists have been saying since 
1864 is that “the limits of Russian dominion in Asia now depend on 
the will of Russia alone.” 

We have thus got two facts as the basis for discussing Indian 
policy—a certain indefinite danger in the proximity of Russia, and 
a suspicion, sufficient to warrant some precautions, that mischief to 
India is meant. What, then, should be our Indian policy? Either 
fact by itself should be the cause of carefulness, but the combination 
makes the duty more imperative. 

In deciding this question there are some other points to be kept in 
view. Indian politicians, coolly taking stock of what is occurring, 
cannot but observe that, empire for empire, India is stronger than 
Russia. This may not be the Russian belief, but it is the fact never- 
theless. The Indian revenue is nearly as large as the Russian, 
though Indian taxes are very much lighter; the population is larger 
than that of Russia, including millions of warlike tribes as effective 
at least as the Cossacks, which form so large a part of the Russian 
army ; and India is backed by England, the strongest state in the 
world in an economical view, which means the strongest state for 
any material contest. The question, then, is hardly one on which 
the existence of the Indian empire need depend, provided due care 
be taken. Indian politicians likewise do not fail to observe that if 
India is exposed to a new danger, Russia is also exposed. By creating 
within our reach a new and important province of the empire, Russia 
has given a hostage to England of no little value. The Indian empire 
has had its times of peril, but so has Russia; and henceforth in 
Russian perils, ‘when we are singly or in alliance opposed to her, we 
have a new means of exercising pressure. ‘The whole force of India 
may be brought into play as it could not be without actually touching, 
or nearly touching, a Russian frontier. At another time it might 
have seemed madness to talk of an expedition into Central Asia, but 
the expedition into Abyssinia was many times more risky and unfa- 
thomable—the ten thousand men we sent there might be doubled or 
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trebled in Affghanistan. To defend her Central Asian province, 
which could be attacked on many points, and whose population 
might be raised in revolt, Russia must needs detach largely from any 
other scene of action—perhaps a hundred thousand Russian troops 
would fail to hold Turkistan, with an Anglo-Indian army of thirty or 
forty thousand men on the Oxus. Russian writers say that in another 
Crimean war their conquests will enable them to bridle England ; 
but the engineer, if such has been the intention, may be hoist with 
his own petard. Still, allowing for these two facts, there would be 
- reason for examining the Indian position. A state may be strong, 
and yet not be safe against surprise—its preparations may be so far 
behind that in a crisis it may be difficult to draw the full advantage 
from its real strength. 

Now, there are three courses suggested for consideration by the 
facts. The first is war with Russia, which might be expedient if a 
hostile intention could be proved against the Russian Government, 
or if a much larger force was actually in the field, which could be 
brought quickly to the frontier of India; but which is not expedient, 
since hostility is not manifest, and the force operating is small. We 
cannot on any other ground object to annexations, which only differ 
from our own in India in being less profitable. The second is an 
arrangement with Russia to be applied to all Asia—the two Powers 
might draw a line across which neither would extend its conquests, 
but leaving it optional to either, so far as the other is concerned, to 
conquer up to that line. Such an arrangement appears advisable. 
It would prevent all anxieties in time of peace as to the mutual 
action of. the two Powers—would prevent any risk of war breaking 
out through a misunderstanding of some particular movements. But 
an arrangement would not satisfy every exigency. Both Powers 
would still have to consider the chances of war, when all arrange- 
ments would be broken. The third course is a re-organisation of 
Indian defence with or without an arrangement with Russia. As 
war is not advisable, and an arrangement insufficient, the re-organ- 
isation is what must needs be accomplished, if anything is done 
at all. 

And the expediency and prudence, if not necessity, of this third 
course will, perhaps, be generally admitted. One reason is the general 
admission of the necessity of watchfulness. On all sides Sir John 
Lawrence’s vigilance in gathering information, in watching every 
new event, and coolness in waiting till there is some real occasion for 
action, is a matter of praise. But what is the good of wakefulness 
and vigilance if there be not an acknowledged possibility of some 
active steps? If nothing is ever to be done, if we have no means 
prepared for all hazards and any surprise, why make a pretence of 
keeping a bright look-out? The fortunate accident of a present 
excess of armaments may supply us with the means; the extension 
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of Indian railways is yearly increasing the efficiency of our garrison 
without adding to its numbers; but it is essential to understand what 
it is we are trusting to, and for those in authority to consider whether 
any more aid is required. Stated briefly, India must now have a 
defensive foreign policy, a regulation of armaments by the prepara- 
tions of a military neighbour ; and whether there is embarrassment 
in such a policy may be seen in the jealousies and over-armaments 
of continental Powers. The precise military changes necessary it is 
not for a civilian to judge, but a good deal may have to be done. 
The military strength of India, so far as the native army is concerned, 
is mainly potential—there is raw material of armies in superabund- 
ance, but the soldiers have to be formed. In these days of military 
surprises, will no ordinance be needed to convert into actual visibility 
—make ready at least for action—a portion of the latent reserves on 
which reliance is placed ? 

In reorganising the defences another question to be considered is 
the strategical capacity of our present frontier. By making some 
change there we may strengthen our position and render a small 
increase to the garrison of the empire as effective as a larger increase 
without it. This is the course which is, perhaps, most strongly 
advocated in India, though it is violently assailed, and there is no 
little prejudice against it. Virtually, the extension of the frontier 
is meant, for no adjustment which is a withdrawal from our present 
position could be ventured on ; and extension or annexation is now in 
very bad odour. This is, perhaps, the knot of the whole controversy, 
and requires most consideration. I do not think it can be said that 
the case of those who urge this course is a very weak one; unsound it 
may be, but it puts on a good face. One strong point is that, a new 
condition of things having arisen, it is by no means to be assumed that 
our best line of defence is just where we happen to be. Military 
history supplies many instances of an advance for the sake of an 
easier defence, and India may afford another illustration. And the 
reasons for thinking that India does so are these :—First, the present 
frontier is in no sense a defensible one. As Colonel Adye describes 
it, it is a long, narrow tract of land, overlooked in front by a lofty 
mountain range inhabited by hostile tribes, and with a deep and 
broad river behind. It would be a military necessity that, at the 
first outbreak of hostilities, we must either retire behind the Indus, 
which, if damaging to our prestige now, would be still more damaging 
in war ; or we must advance into the hills in front, fortifying ourselves 
there, and this could be better done in peace than if we waited for 
war. To this account of the military necessity I have observed no 
reply. The usual talk is that the Russians can be fought in the Pun- 
jaub or as they emerge from the passes in our front ; but this implies 
an abandonment of our present front, which is the very thing to be 
deprecated. The second reason is, that by an advance into Affghan- 
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istan we can increase the difficulties of Russian action. The geogra- 
phical distance between the frontiers would be diminished ; but we 
might deprive them of certain strategical positions which would be of 
immense value to them in an offensive movement— positions in 
which they could prepare large armies, and retreat to which we 
should have no means of intercepting. If we held Herat—the main 
position which would be thus useful to our possible enemy—the case 
would be reversed. It could only be approached through the desert, 
and a Russian expedition attacking it would have no alternative 
between success and total ruin. Or if we forced the Russians to 
attack us in any part of Affghanistan, we should compel operations in 
a most difficult country for fighting, where the defenders would have 
every advantage, where we should still be nearest our supplies. 
Holding that country, we should also be better placed than at present 
for directing an attack. A third reason is the necessity of reassuring 
native opinion in India as to our readiness and vigour. The visible 
activity of Russia and our own supineness have an unfortunate 
effect. It is Russia which seems in the ascendant to the native 
imagination ; and, while a fussy activity on our part would, of course, 
be the most injudicious course of all, a wise activity, manifesting 
determination to accept the challenge which lies in the events them- 
selves, might save us many sacrifices. There would be something 
even in showing that we are not afraid to go half-way to meet the 
enemy. A fourth reason is found in the chance that measures which 
we do not judge absolutely necessary ourselves may yet increase so 
much the difficulty of our neighbours as to restrain them from an 
attempt that would cost us dear, although the success of our resistance 
is beyond question. That Russian armies, with all Affghanistan to 
fight through (and not merely march through), would find the prize 
of India less tempting is, at least, a probability that may be worth 
acting on. For reasons like these, it is contended that the contingency 
of a policy of annexation is not to be absolutely excluded. The exact 
hour may not yet have struck for doing anything. We may wait to 
see Russia adjusting herself in her new position, or opening up per- 
haps that direct path from the Caspian to the Oxus which would 
intensify her power of offence; but all that depends on the will of 
Russia alone, and the time for action on these conditions may very 
soon come. 

There are of course difficulties in the way, and even objections 
which are held to be an impassable barrier to any such policy. First 
it is said the course suggested will embroil us with the Affghans,— 
will make them enemies instead of friends in any future difficulty. 
An Affghan spectre is dressed up to scare us from meddling with the 
country. The occupation of some parts of the country, however, and 
the conciliation of the people ought not be tasks beyond the faculties 
of men who have pacified the Punjaub; but, not to insist on this, avoid- 
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ing rather any Affghan politics, granting the worst that is said of the 
enmity to be encountered, how much does it all come to? Is it the 
case or not that in the conflicts of which Affghanistan may be made 
the theatre, for the contingency of which the occupation of the 
country is recommended, the people of the country and their good 
will one way or the other would be of little consequence? Whatever 
fighting power the Affghans have, they belong to the races which 
“do not compete”? with civilised armies—if they could offer some 
resistance during our former invasion (though it was only blundering 
which gave them a chance), let it be remembered that the weapons 
of civilisation, by the introduction of breechloaders and rifled cannon, 
have since been greatly improved. Besides, if anything is to be made 
of Affghan hostility, the whole facts must be taken into account; and 
among them is this, which even those who eschew Affghan politics 
may understand— that the population of Affghanistan is not 
homogeneous. The Affghans are little more than half—they are to 


the remainder an oppressive and detested race. If we gain or 


confirm the ill-will of the two and a half millions of pure Affghan 
breed, we may gain the good-will of nearly two million others—Par- 
sivans, Hindus, and many more—who could serve us as spies and 
servants, just as the Affghans might be used by our enemies. The 
possible enmity of the Affghans seems an evil reducible within very 


narrow compass, and may not be too high a price to pay for the 
advantages of the proposed course. 

But, “ India might rise behind us if our army is lost in Affghanis- 
tan; our army would be better placed if near enough to suppress 
revolt as well as fight the enemy; we should not give up our position 
of the Indus with the sea on one flank and a mountain wall on the 
other.” The only answer to this is that no position is likely to be 
taken up in Affghanistan unless it is connected with the Indian 
railway system—with Kurrachee and Bombay in‘one direction, and 
with Calcutta in the other. The Suleiman is said to be the end of 
our possible railway system, but why? A railway from the Indus to 
Candahar and Herat would be more useful, commercially, than the 
project from Lahore to Peshawur—would mile for mile be less 
expensive, and would apparently be as useful in defence. Our army 
would thus not be “lost” in Affghanistan, and it would be just as near 
the sea there as in the Punjaub—the only difference being that the 
sea would be in our rear and not on our flank. 

The final objection is that the extension of the frontier into 
Affghanistan would be a departure from the policy of non-intervention. 
This objection has two aspects—one special to India, and the other 
general. The weight of the special Indian objection, if the facts are 
as asserted, may be admitted. It is said that annexation will weaken 
our security among all our small neighbours and dependent states 
in India—the security won by the steadiness with which we have 
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lately abstained from annexation. Are we to give up a policy which 
has relieved us of many embarrassments, has conciliated much good- 
will, and is, perhaps, most preferable for adjusting all our relations 
within Indian limits? It may be replied that even this risk might 
be worth encountering for the sake of the other securities which the 
course will give, but it seems a better answer that annexation beyond 
India—designed to guard all Indian states against molestation and 
invasion—is not like annexation within the Indus. The motive is 
surely plain and intelligible enough; and here a curious argument 
may be noted. It is actually argued that we would be hypocritical 
in pleading the defence of India for our measures, when we only 
mean the defence of our empire in India. The two things, we are 
told, are not identical. This argument answers itself. Ifa Govern- 
ment is not worth any expense required to defend it, it has no business 
to be. We must assume that the defence of the English rule in 
India is the same thing as the defence of India by its own population 
in their own interest. And, in fact, any attack on English rule 
now would be a source of endless calamity and misery to the Indian 
peoples,—the defence against such an attack is really an Indian 
interest and our Indian subjects may be trusted so to understand it. 
The general objection to a departure from the policy of non- 
intervention may also have some force. But perhaps it is time 
to call in question a principle which is supposed to forbid all inter- 
ference with foreign states, and prohibit all annexation as con- 
trary to good policy. Such abstention may be advisable and expe- 
dient in most cases, but how should it be universal? Expediency is 
the only perfect guide, and where advantage is apparent both to our- 
selves and the state to be subdued, an exception to the usual rule of 
non-intervention would seem to be made out. If there is any natural 
right at all, annexation seems rather a duty imposed on a superior 
state, where there is such a difference between it and the inferior as 
the difference between civilisation and barbarism. If the superior 
state shrinks from the task when fairly thrown in its path, it should 
only be from a consciousness of supreme inconvenience, or the pro- 
bability of its governing ill. The opposite view assumes that the best 
thing for the world in general is to let the barbarian races alone, but 
this cannot be the case, seeing that past civilisation has mainly come 
through conquest, and that no other way has yet been discovered for 
saving peoples delivered over to anarchy, and communicating to them 
the strength of the higher race. Noblesse oblige in this matter, as in 
so many others. Applying this rule to the case of India and Affghan- 
istan, is there any supreme inconvenience here? Is the direction 
and civilisation of Affghanistan an overwhelming or incalculable 
addition to the task of Indian government? Perhaps we may err 
by overrating the inconvenience and shrinking from tasks it would 
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be wise to take up. Another important element in the case is this, 
—that although a superior state in contact with an inferior may 
shrink from conquest or annexation, it cannot avoid an influence 
which is very apt to be far more hurtful than open government. The 
principles of civilisation and government it contains are disinte- 
grating and disturbing. The natural life of the inferior state is 
checked by the neighbouring power ; and all the elements it contains 
of anarchy and social dissolution are indefinitely strengthened. The 
inferior state cannot maintain order, and so we take the law into 
our hands, interfering with its sovereignty to chastise the robbers it 
harbours, and creating confusion by our hostile expeditions. This 
is not a justifiable state of things; it may be most convenient for 
ourselves, though that is doubtful; but it is disastrous to the weaker 
neighbour. The frontier of Affghanistan suffers already in this 
manner from British proximity ; is there no call on us to assume the 
full responsibilities of government when we cannot prevent that in- 
direct emanation of power which renders impossible any other rule ? 

This question is the more important because, on a much larger 
field than Affghanistan, the time may soon come for exercising the 
right of intervention. The whole of Asia between Europe and our 
Indian possessions is in a condition where intervention may become 
expedient, partly in self-defence, partly for the sake of interests 
which are growing more and moreurgent. The Turkish and Persian 
Governments, in fact, are now blocking the way. Through their 
territory lie the natural highways between Europe and the East now 
that railways are becoming the best routes for international traffic. 
And railways are not made,—in other words, the commerce and pros- 
perity of great populations is enormously hindered,—because the 
Turkish and Persian Governments are inefficient. Their rule is so 
bad that capitalists will undertake nothing of importance within 
their jurisdiction, and East and West remain without their natural 
roads. How long is the patience of misgovernment to continue ? 
Are we to recognise in Turkey and Persia a permanent right to 
misuse a certain portion of the earth’s surface, which they will neither 
administer themselves nor let others administer? This would be the 
doctrine of non-intervention pushed to its logical limits, and so 
pushed it is absurd. We must revise it altogether. It was the 
natural doctrine of a reaction against the notion of selfish conquest, 
—against conquest for glory, or plunder, or increase of power. It 
ought not to be used as an excuse for avoiding inconvenient duties 
in an age when self-interest is differently understood, and there is 
rather a prejudice against conquest among the powers that are able 
to conquer. 

Rosert GIFrFEN. 
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NOTES ON DESIGNS OF THE OLD MASTERS AT 
FLORENCE. 


In the spring of 1864 I had the chance of spending many days in 
the Uffizj on the study of its several collections. Statues and pictures 
I found ranged and classed, as all the world knows they are, with full 
care and excellent sense ; but one precious division of the treasury 
was then, and I believe is still, unregistered in catalogue or manual. 
The huge mass of original designs, in pencil or ink or chalk, swept 
together by Vasari and others, had then been but recently unearthed 
and partially assorted. Under former Tuscan governments this 
sacred deposit had lain unseen and unclassed in the lower chambers 
of the palace, heaped and huddled in portfolios by the loose stackful. 
A change of rule had put the matter at length into the hands of 
official men gifted with something more of human reason and eyesight. 
Three rooms were filivd with the select flower of the collection 
acquired and neglected by past Florentine governors. Each design 
is framed, glazed, labelled legibly outside with the designer’s name: 
the arrangement is not too far from perfect for convenience of 
study. As there can be no collection of the kind more rich, more 
various, more singular in interest, 1 supplied for myself the want 
of a register by taking hasty memorial notes of all the important 
designs as they fell in my way. They are not ranged in any order 
of time, nor are all a painter’s drawings kept together; some have 
samples scattered about various corners of different rooms, but all 
accessible and available. Space even there is bounded, and valued 
accordingly. In the under chambers there still remain piles of 
precious things but partially set in order. To these the public visitor 
has not access; but through the courtesy of their guardian I was 
offered admission and shown by him through the better part. There 
are many studies of the figure by Andrea del Sarto which deserve 
and demand a public place; others also of interest which belong to 
the earlier Florentine school ; many nameless but some recognisable 
by a student of that time of art. In such studies as these the collec- 
tion is naturally richest ; though, as will at once be seen, not poor in 
samples of Milanese or Venetian work. The fruitful vigour, the 
joyous and copious effusion of spirit and labour, which makes all 
early times of awakening art dear to all students and profitable to 
all, has left noble fragments and relics behind, the golden gleanings 
of a full harvest. In these desultory notes I desire only to guide the 
attention to what seems worthiest of notice, without more form of 
order than has been given by the framers and hangers; taking 
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men and schools as they come to hand, giving precedence and pro- 
minence only to the more precious and significant. For guide I 
have but my own sense of interest and admiration; so that, while 
making the list of things remarkable as complete and careful as I 
ean, I have aimed at nothing further than to cast into some legible 
form my impression of the designs registered in so rough and rapid 
a fashion ; and shall begin my transcript with notices of such as first 
caught and longest fixed my attention. 

Of Leonardo the samples are choice and few; full of that inde- 
finable grace and grave mystery which belong to his slightest and 
wildest work. Fair strange faces of women full of dim doubt and 
faint scorn ; touched by the shadow of an obscure fate; eager and 
weary as it seems at once, pale and fervent with patience or passion ; 
allure and perplex the eyes and thoughts of men. There is a study 
here of Youth and Age meeting; it may be, of a young man coming 
suddenly upon the ghostly figure of himself as he will one day be; 
the brilliant life in his face is struck into sudden pallor and silence, 
the clear eyes startled, the happy lips confused. A fair straight- 
featured face, with full curls fallen or blown against the eyelids; and 
confronting it, a keen, wan, mournful mask of flesh: the wise 
ironical face of one madé subtle and feeble by great age. The vivid 
and various imagination of Leonardo never fell into a form more 
poetical than in this design. Grotesques of course are not wanting ; 
and there is a noble sketch of a griffin and lion locked or dashed 
together in the hardest throes of a final fight, which is full of violent 
beauty ; and again, a study of the painter’s chosen type of woman: 
thin-lipped, with a forehead too high and weighty for perfection or 
sweetness of form; cheeks exquisitely carved, clear pure chin and 
neck, and grave eyes full of a cold charm ; folded hands, and massive 
hair gathered into a net; shapely and splendid, as a study for Pallas 
or Artemis. 

Here, as in his own palace and wherever in Florence the shadow 
of his supreme presence has fallen and the mark of his divine hand 
been set, the work of Michel Angelo for a time effaces all thought 
of other men or gods. Before the majesty of his imperious advent 
the lesser kings of time seem as it were men bidden to rise up from 
their thrones, to cover their faces and come down. Not gratitude, 
not delight, not sympathy, is the first ‘sense excited in one suddenly 
confronted with his designs; fear rather, oppressive reverence, and 
well-nigh intolerable adoration. Their tragic beauty, their inex- 
plicable strength and. wealth of thought, their terrible and exquisite 
significance, all the powers they unveil and all the mysteries they 
reserve, all their suggestions and all their suppressions, are at first 
adorable merely. Delightful beyond words they become in time, as 


the subtler and weightier work of Auschylus or Shakespeare ; but like 
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these they first fill and exalt the mind with a strange and violent 
pleasure which is the highest mood of worship ; reverence intensified 
to the last endurable degree. The mind, if then it enjoys at all or 
wonders at all, knows little of its own wonder or its own enjoyment ; 
the air and light about it is too fine and pure to breathe or bear. 
The least thought of these men has in it something intricate and 
enormous, faultless as the formal work of their triumphant art must 
be. All mysteries of good and evil, all wonders of life and death, 
lie in their hands or at their feet. They have known the causes of 
things, and are not too happy. The fatal labour of the world, the 
clamour and hunger of the open-mouthed all-summoning grave, all 
fears and hopes of ephemeral men, are indeed made subject to them, 
and trodden by them underfoot ; but the sorrow and strangeness of 
things are not lessened. because to one or two their secret springs 
have been laid bare and the courses of their tides made known ; 
refluent evil and good, alternate grief and joy, life inextricable from 
death, change inevitable and insuperable fate. Of the three, Michel 
Angelo is saddest; on his, the most various genius of the three, the 
weight of things lies heaviest. Glad or sad as the days of his actual 
life may have been, his work in the fulness of its might and 
beauty has most often a mournful meaning, some grave and subtle 
sorrow latent under all its life. Here in one design is the likeness 
of perishable pleasure; Vain Delight with all her children; one 
taller boy has drawn off a reverted and bearded mask, on which 
another lays hold with one hand, fingering it as with lust or curio- 
sity; his other hand holds to the mother’s knee; behind her a third 
child lurks and cowers ; she with a hard broad smile of dull pleasure, 
feeds her eyes on the sight of her own face in a hand-mirror. Fear 
and levity, cruelty and mystery, make up their mirth; evil seems to 
impend over all these joyous heads, to hide behind all these laughing 
features: they are things too light for hell, too low for heaven; 
bubbles of the earth, brilliant and transient and poisonous, blown 
out of unclean foam by the breath of meaner spirits, to glitter and 
quiver for a little under the beams of a mortal sun. Cruel and 
curious and ignorant, all their faces are full of mean beauty and 
shallow delight. Hard by, a troop of Loves haul after them, with 
mocking mouths and straining arms, a live human mask, a hollow 
face shorn off from the head, old and grim and sad, worn through 
and through with pain and time, from the vexed forehead to the 
sharp chin which grates against the ground; the eyes and lips full 
of suffering, sardonic and helpless; the face of one knowing his own 
fate, who has resigned himself sadly and scornfully to the violence 
of base and light desires; the grave and great features all hardened 
into suffering and self-contempt. 

But in one separate head there is more tragic attraction than in 
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these : a woman’s, three times studied, with divine and subtle care ; 
sketched and re-sketched in youth and age, beautiful always beyond 
desire and cruel beyond words ; fairer than heaven and more terrible 
than hell; pale with pride and weary with wrong-doing; a silent 
anger against God and man burns, white and repressed, through her 
clear features. In one drawing she wears a head-dress of eastern 
fashion rather than western, but in effect made out of the artist’s 
mind only; plaited in the likeness of closely-welded scales as of a 
chrysalid serpent, raised and waved and rounded in the likeness of 
a sea-shell. In some inexplicable way all her ornaments seem to 
partake of her fatal nature, to bear upon them her brand of beauty 
fresh from hell; and this through no vulgar machinery of symbolism, 
no serpentine or otherwise bestial emblem: the bracelets and rings 
are innocent enough in shape and workmanship ; but in touching her 
flesh they have become infected with deadly and malignant meaning. 
Broad bracelets divide the shapely splendour of her arms; over the 
nakedness of her firm and luminous breasts, just below the neck, 
there is passed a band as of metal. Her eyes are full of proud and 
passionless lust after gold and blood; her hair, close and curled, 
seems ready to shudder in sunder and divide into snakes. Her throat, 
full and fresh, round and hard to the eye as her bosom and arms, is 
erect and stately, the head set firm on it without any droop or lift 
of the chin; her mouth crueller than a tiger’s, colder than a snake’s, 
and beautiful beyond a woman’s. She is the deadlier Venus incar- 
nate ; 
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for upon earth also many names might be found for her: Lamia 
re-transformed, invested now with a fuller beauty, but divested of all 
feminine attributes not native to the snake—a Lamia loveless and 
unassailable by the sophist, readier to drain life out of her lover than 
to fade for his sake at his side; or the Persian Amestris, watching 
the only breasts on earth more beautiful than her own cut off from 
her rival’s living bosom ; or Cleopatra, not dying but turning serpent 
under the serpent’s bite; or that queen of the extreme east who with 
her husband marked every day as it went by some device of a new 
and wonderful cruelty. In one design, where the cruel’ and timid 
face of a king rises behind her, this crowned and cowering head 
might stand for Ahab’s, and hers for that of Jezebel. Another study is 
in red chalk ;:in this the only ornaments are ear-rings. In a third, 
the serpentine hair is drawn up into a tuft at the crown with two 
ringlets hanging, heavy and deadly as small tired snakes. There 
is a drawing in the furthest room at the Buonarroti Palace which 
recalls and almost reproduces the design of these three. Here also 
the electric hair, which looks as though it would hiss and glitter with 
c2 
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sparks if once touched, is wound up to a tuft with serpentine plaits 
and involutions; all that remains of it unbound falls in one curl, 
shaping itself into a snake’s likeness as it unwinds, right against a 
living snake held to the breast and throat. This is rightly registered 
as a study for Cleopatra; but notice has not yet been accorded to the 
subtle and sublime idea which transforms her death by the aspic’s 
bite into a meeting of serpents which recognise and embrace, an 
encounter between the woman and the worm of Nile, almost as 
though this match for death were a monstrous love-match, or such a 
mystic marriage as that painted in the loveliest passage of Salammbé, 
between the maiden body and the scaly coils of the serpent and the 
priestess alike made sacred to the moon ; so closely do the snake and 
the queen of snakes caress and cling. Of this idea Shakespeare also 
had a vague and great glimpse when he made Antony “murmur, 
Where’s my serpent of old Nile?” mixing a foretaste of her death 
with the full sweet savour of her supple and amorous “ pride of life.” 
For what indeed is lovelier or more luxuriously loving than a strong 
and graceful snake of the nobler kind? 

After this the merely terrible designs of Michel Angelo are shorn 
of half their horror ; even the single face as of one suddenly caught 
and suddenly released from hell, with wild drapery blown behind it 
by a wind not of this world, strikes upon the sight and memory of a 
student less deeply and sharply. Certain of his slight and swift 
studies for damned souls and devils—designs probably for the final 
work in which he has embodied and made immortal the dream of a 
great and righteous judgment between soul and soul—resemble much 
at first sight, and more on longer inspection, the similar studies and 
designs of Blake. One devil indeed recalls at once the famous “ ghost 
of a flea,” having much of the same dull and liquorish violence of 
expression. Other sketches in the small chamber of his palace 
bring also to mind his great English disciple: the angry angel poised 
as in fierce descent ; the falling figure with drawn-up legs, splendidly 
and violently designed; the reverted head showing teeth and 
nostrils: the group of two old men in hell; one looks up howling, 
with level face; one looks down with lips drawn back. Nothing 
can surpass the fixed and savage agony of his face, immutable and 
imperishable. In this same room are other studies worth record : 
a Virgin and Child, unfinished, but of supreme strength and beauty ; 
the child fully drawn, with small strong limbs outlined in faint red, 
rounded and magnificent ; soft vigorous arms, and hands that press 
and cling. There is a design of a covered head, looking down; 
mournful, with nervous mouth, with clear and deep-set eyes; the 
nostril strong and curved. Another head, older, with thicker lips, 
is drawn by it in the same attitude. 

Beside the Jezebel or Amestris of the Uffizj there is a figure of 
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Fortune, with a face of cold exaltation and high clear beauty ; strong 
wings expand behind her, or shadows rather of vast and veiled 
plumes ; below her the wheel seems to pause, as in a lull of the per- 
petual race. This design was evidently the sketch out of which the 
picture of Fortune in the Corsini Palace was elaborated by some 
pupil of the master’s. In that picture, as in the Venus and Cupid 
with mystic furniture of melancholy masks and emblems in the back- 
ground, lodged now in the last Tuscan chamber but one of the 
Uffizi, the meaner hand of the executive workman has failed to erase 
or overlay the great and fruitful thought of that divine mind in 
which their first conceptions lay and gathered form. The strong and 
laughing God treading with a vigorous wantonness the fair flesh of his 
mother ; the goddess languid and effused like a broad-blown flower, 
her soft bright side pressed hard under his foot and nestling heel, her 
large arm lifted to wrest the arrow from his hand, with a lazy and 
angry mirth ; and at her feet the shelves full of masks, sad inverted 
faces, heads of men overset, blind strings of broken puppets forgotten 
where they fell; all these are as clearly the device of Michel 
Angelo’s great sad mind as the handiwork is clearly none of his. Near 
the sketch of Fortune is a strange figure, probably worked up into 
some later design. A youth with reverted head, wearing furry drapery 
with plumy fringes, has one leg drawn up and resting on a step; the 
face, as it looks back, is laughing with fear; the hysterical horror of 
some unseen thing is branded into the very life of its fair features. 
This violent laugh as of a child scared into madness subjects the 
whole figure, brilliant and supple in youth as it seems, to the trans- 
formation of terror. Upon this design also much tragic conjecture 
of allegory or story might be spent, and wasted. 

There are here no other sketches so terrible, except one of hell by 
Luca Signorelli, rough and slight in comparison : a fierce chaos of 
figures fighting, falling, crushing and crushed together, their faces 
hissed at and their limbs locked round by lithe snakes, their eyes 
blasted and lidless from the hot wind and heaving flame; one lost 
face of a woman looks out between two curving bat’s wings, deadlier 
than the devils about her who plunge and struggle and sink. 

The sketches of Filippo Lippi are exquisite and few. One above 
all, of Lucrezia Buti in her girlhood as the painter found her at 
Prato in the convent, is of a beauty so intolerable that the eyes can 
neither endure nor abstain from it without a pleasure acute even to 
pain which compels them to cease looking, or a desire which, as it 
compels them to return, relapses into delight. Her face is very 
young, more faultless and fresher than the first forms and colours of 
morning ; her pure mouth small and curved, cold and tender; her 
eyes, set with an exquisite mastery of drawing in the clear and 
gracious face, seem to show actual colour of brilliant brown in their 
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shapely and lucid pupils, under their chaste and perfect eyelids; her 
hair is deeply drawn backwards from the sweet low brows and small 
rounded cheeks, heaped and hidden away under a knotted veil whose 
flaps fall on either side of her bright round throat. The world has 
changed for painters and their Virgins since the lean school of 
Angelico had its day and its way in art; this study assuredly was 
not made by a kneeling painter in the intervals of prayer. More 
vivid, more fertile, and more dramatic than Lippo, the great inven- 
tion and various power of Benozzo never produced a face like this. 
For pure and simple beauty it is absolutely unsurpassable : innocent 
enough also for a Madonna, but pure by nature, not chaste through 
religion. No creeds have helped to compose the holiness of her 
beauty. The meagre and arid sanctities of women ascetic by acci- 
dent or abstemious by force have nothing in common with her 
chastity. She might be as well a virgin chosen of Artemis as con- 
secrated to Christ. Mystic passions and fleshless visions have never 
taken hold upon her sense or faith. No flower and no animal is more 
innocent ; none more capable of giving and of yielding to the pleasure 
that they give. Before the date of her immortal lover there was 
probably no artist capable of painting such a thing at all: and in 
none of his many paintings does the stolen nun look and smile with 
a more triumphant and serene supremacy of beauty. 

There are two studies of the Holy Family by Lippo in these rooms ; 
the one nearest this separate head of Lucrezia is a sketch for the 
picture above the doorway in the far small room filled with works of 
the more ancient masters only. The St. John in this sketch is 
admirable for fat strength and childish character; and the entire 
group, in outline as in colour, full of that tender beauty combined 
with vigorous grace of which this great painter never fails. The 
second study is more curious; the child lies between the mother’s 
and a nurse’s hands; a large book lies open on a broad straw chair, 
and a tall boy leans upon the chair and watches. The attempted 
realism here is as visible as in the other is a voluntary subjection to 
conventional habit and the beauty of prescription. Near the first 
group are some small studies of separate figures ; two of boys, very 
beautiful. One, a schoolboy or chorister seemingly, is seated on a 
form and clothed in a long close gown; his face, grave and of 
exquisite male beauty, looking down as if in pain or thought; 
from some vessel at his feet rises a thick column of lighted smoke. 
Another boy with full curled hair is drawn as walking close 
behind. 

Of Sandro Botticelli the samples are more frequent; and in these 
simple designs the painter is seen at-no disadvantage. The dull and 
dry quality of his thin pallid colouring can here no longer impair 
the charm of his natural grace, the merit of his strenuous labour. 
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Many of his single figures are worthy of praise and study: the head 
of a girl with gathered hair; the figure of a youth raised from the 
dead; that of an old man with a head like a satyr’s. Two groups 
not far apart may be used as studies of his various power and fancy. 
The first, of two witches loosely draped, not of the great age common 
to their kind ; one stirs and feeds the fire under a caldron of antique 
fashion and pagan device; one turns away with a hard dull smile 
showing all her wolfish teeth. The second, of a tuft of marsh-lilies 
midway on a steep and bare hill-side; under them, where the leaves 
and moistened earth are cool from the hidden well-head, a nymph 
lies deeply asleep ; Cupid, leaning and laughing over her with a clear 
and crafty face, presses one hand upon her bosom while the other draws 
out an arrow. The design is full of fresh beauty, a sense of light 
and wind and fragrant high-lying land. A Virgin with veil bound 
up is among the gracefullest and purest of his many studies in that 
kind. Here also isa sketch for the single figure of Venus, seem- 
ingly the one sold in England in 1863, with no girdle of roses round - 
the flanks ; not the lovelier or likelier Venus of the two. Another 
careful satyr-like head suggests the suppressed leaning to grotesque 
invention and hunger after heathen liberty which break out when- 
ever this artist is released from the mill-horse round of mythologic 
virginity and sacred childhood : in which at all times he worked with 
such singular grace and such ingenuity of pathetic device. A sample 
of his religious manner is the kneeling angel with parted lips and 
soft fair face; another, the figure of St. John wrapped in skins. 
Among the unregistered designs here is one, evidently a study for 
the male figure in Botticelli’s beautiful and battered picture of 
Spring; beautiful for all its quaintness, pallor, and deformities. 
The sketched figure is slightly made, with curling hair, and one 
hand resting by the hip; the tree to which in the picture he turns 
and reaches after fruit is not here given. Among others which 
may belong to this painter is the sketch of a heavy beardless mask, 
with fat regular features, round chin, and open lips; an older face, 
three-quarters seen, with a sick and weary look in the lips, with eyes 
and cheeks depressed ; a child’s head, large, sharp though round, 
studied evidently and carefully from the life ; the mouth curved, with 
long lips; an old profile, aquiline and small; and a head somewhat 
resembling that of Blake, bald, but with curling hair on the temples ; 
with protuberant brow and protrusive underlip, the chin also pro- 
minent. In all these is the same constant and noble effort to draw 
vigorously and perfectly, in many the same faint and almost painful 
grace, which give a distinct value and a curious charm to all the 
works of Botticelli. 

The splendid and strong fertility of Filippino Lippi, unequalled 
save by that of Benozzo, has here borne much noble fruit. His 
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numerous sketches are ranged in different rooms, far apart from 
each other, among various samples of his own school and time; and 
may be noted at random, single figures and larger groups alike. 
The artist had less gift of reproducing physical beauty, less lyric 
loveliness of work, less fulness of visible and contagious pleasure in 
his execution, than his father; but far more of variety, of flexible 
emotion, of inventive enjoyment and indefatigable fancy. From the 
varied and vagrant life of the elder these qualities might rather have 
been expected to develope in him than in his son; but if Lippo is 
more of a painter, Lippino is more of a dramatist. To him appa- 
rently the sudden varieties and resources of secular art becoming 
visible and possible conveyed and infused into his work a boundless 
energy of delight. Much may be traced to his master Botticelli; more 
to the force of a truly noble blood inherited from the monk and nun 
his parents, glorious above all their kind for beauty, for courage and 
genius; most of all to the native impulse and pliancy of his talent. 
From his teacher we may derive the ambition after new things, the 
desire of various and liberal invention, the love of soft hints and 
veiled meanings, with something now and then of the hard types 
of face and férm, the satisfaction apparently found in dry conven- 
tional faults, which disfigure the beauty of Botticelli’s own pictures. 
With these types however he was not long content ; no faces can be 
fuller of a lovely life and brilliant energy than many of Lippino’s ; and 
his father’s incomparable sense of beauty could not but have preserved 
from grave or continual error even a son who had not inherited and 
acquired so many and such noble powers. It is singular that some 
of the faultiest and most favourite types of his master reappear in the 
late frescoes of Lippino which add even to the church of Santa Maria 
Novella new glory and beauty. In those two great pictures of 
martyrdom and miracle there are faces suggestive of overmuch 
leather und bony outline, such as Botticelli, in the violent pursuit 
of realism, too often allowed himself to design for the sake of genuine 
expression and physical fidelity. Whereas in Lippino’s earlier and 
greatcr frescoes at the Carmine, there is no shortcoming of the kind. 
A fair sample of the somewhat lean and fleshless beauty, worn down, 
it seems by some sickness or natural trouble rather than by any 
ascetic or artificial sorrow, in which Botticelli must have taught his 
pupil to take pleasure, is here in the veiled head of Simonetta, thin- 
faced, with small sharp features, bright intent eyes, and rippling hair ; 
a model, it will be remembered, dear to the teacher of Lippino. 
Scarcely less in the manner of his master is the figure of an angel 
waiting by a door, or the group of witches and beggars, full of a 
fierce tumultuous grace. Near these is the strange typical figure of 
a woman holding what seems some armorial blazon on a scroll in 
her hand ; her face is also thin, fierce, and hesitating ; some doubtful 
evil, some mystery of a witch’s irresolute anger, is half expressed 
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and half suppressed by her features and action. If indeed she was 
meant simply for the presiding genius of a family or some allegoric 
spirit about to proclaim their titles, the artist has contrived to give her 
rather the aspect of a sorceress who holds their house in her hand, 
a Sidonia ready to destroy their hope of generation by a single spell. 
Especially will she recall the heroine of Meinhold to those who have 
seen Mr. E. Burne Jones’s nobler drawing of the young Sidonia 
wearing a gown whose pattern is of branching and knotted snakes, 
black upon the golden stuff; for the garment of this witch also is 
looped up and brooched with serpents. Not far off is the figure of 
a youth, turbaned, with both hands clasping a staff; his face that 
of one suddenly startled ; noticeable, as are all these smaller studies, 
for graceful and individual character. Two larger sketches in the 
same room seem to be either parts of a single story or dubious and 
tentative studies taken while the artist had not made up his mind 
how to work and what to work upon. In the one, Cupids discover 
a knight sleeping in some dim spell-bound place ; with soft laughter, 
with silent feet and swift fingers, they draw off his armour and 
steal away the sword and helmet, leaving his head bare to the dew 
and wind of that strange twilight. In the other division, parted off 
by a mere rough line drawn across the paper, a knight armed, and 
newly-landed from a ship just inshore, finds a maiden asleep under 
the sea-rocks; in the low sky behind the ship a faint fire of dawn 
has risen, and touches the shadowed shore and the dissolving clouds 
with growing and hesitating light. The design was not improbably 
made for a picture of Bacchus and Ariadne ; it has the cold and lucid 
beauty of an older legend translated and transformed into medieval 
shape. More than any others, these painters of the early Florentine 
school reproduce in their own art the style of thought and work 
familiar to a student of Chaucer and his fellows or pupils. Nymphs 
have faded into fairies, and gods subsided into men. A curious 
realism has grown up out of that very ignorance and perversion 
which seemed as if it could not but falsify whatever thing it touched 
upon. This study of Filippino’s has all the singular charm of the 
romantic school which remains alike remote from pure tradition and 
allegoric invention. The clear form has gone, the old beauty dropped 
out of sight; no freshness and fervour of new significance has come 
to supplant it; no memory and no desire has begun to reach back 
with studious eyes and reverted hands towards it, as towards some 
purer and fuller example of art than any elsewhere attainable ; but 
the medizval or romantic form has an incommunicable charm of its 
own. False and monstrous as are the conditions and the local colour- 
ing with which it works, the forms and voices of women and men 
which it endeavours to make us see and hear are actually audible 
voices and visible forms. Before Chaucer could give us a Pandarus 
or a Cressida, all knowledge and memory of the son of Lycaon and 
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the daughter of Chryses must have died out, the whole poem collapsed 

into romance; but far as these may be removed from the true tale and 

the true city of Troy, they are not phantoms ; they tread real earth, and 

breathe real air, though it be not in Greece or Troas. Discrowned of 
epic tradition, dispossessed of divine descent, they are not yet wholly 

modern, not yet degraded and deformed into base and brutish likeness 
by the realism and the irony of Shakespeare. Divine they are no 

no longer, but not as yet merely porcine and vulpine. So it is with 

such designs as this Ariadne, if Ariadne it be; they belong to the 

same age, almost to the same instant, of transition. Two great samples 
exist of this school among painters: the Birth of Venus by 

Sandro Botticelli, the Death of Procris by Piero di Cosimo. 

Of, Filippino’s sketch the chief charm lies in a dim light of magic 

morning mixed with twilight and shed over strange seas and a 
charmed shore. No careful and grateful student of this painter 
can overlook his special fondness for sea-sides; the tenderness and 
pleasure with which he touches upon the green opening of their 
chines or coombs, the clear low ranges of their rocks. Two admirable 
pictures in Florence bear witness to this; in the Uffizj] his great 
Adoration of the Magi, where beyond the furthest meadows and 
behind the tallest trees far-off downs and cliffs open seaward, and 
further yet pure narrow spaces intervene of gracious and silent sea ; 
and in the Pitti his small similar landscape of the Nativity, where 
adoring angels rain roses after roses over mother and child ; and outside 
a close fence of interwoven rose-bushes, the sweet and various land 
breaks down to a green clear shore after miles of rocky and 
watery field. But that something of the same fondness is perceptible 
in Botticelli (especially in the background of his Venus, and in a 
very small picture at the Academia of St. Augustine and the child- 

angel, where infinite quiet capes and headlands divide bay from 
receding bay), it might be imagined that with the blood of a father 
who had roved and laboured perforce by sea Filippino had inherited 
some salt relish of the pure wide water and various shore unknown 
to the placid inland painters of his age, content as cattle or sheep 
with the valley and the field. To him therefore, rather than to 
Filippo, in whom this note of preference is not so perceptible, must 

on all accounts be assigned the honour—for to either it must be an 

additional honour—of having painted the Holy Family in the 

Corsini Palace, where children make music on strange instruments, - 
and in the background low broken rocks enclose and reveal cold inlets 

and quiet reaches of the sea. The colour and manner too seem 

altogether those of Lippino. 

His finest study here of a single figure is in another part of the 
room; a beautiful head of a youth bent sideways, with curls blown 
back and eager joyful eyes under lifted brows and eyelids; the lips 
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parted with eloquent and vehement expression of pleasure; his cloak 
is loose, but the collar close about the round and splendid column 
of his throat; the mouth seems indeed to talk, the hair to vibrate, 
the eyes to glitter. Near it is a group also noticeable, a boy 
seated and reaching out both arms towards a girl hard by; full of 
vivid grace and action. Here too is a long narrow drawing for an 
architectural fagade; in a niche St. Martin and the beggar, who holds 
the cloak for the saint to cut ; the design is active and careful, capable 
of being put to noble use in fresco or sculpture. Another slight 
sketch suffices to show the power and enjoyment of a great artist ; 
the bull which has borne Europa far out into mid-sea, looking back 
with reverted horn and earnest eye, plunges on ahead through a dim 
swell of obscure and heaving water. No land is in sight, and no sky 
given ; the faint full wave of outer sea, beyond roller or breaker, is 
dimly seen to sweep and heave in continuous moving outline. A 
design apparently for the story of Phaethon (or more probably, as I 
now think, of Hippolytus) has the same kind of medieval realism 
as that of Ariadne; four horses plunge violently forward, whirling 
after them charioteer and chariot ; one alone turns backward his rein- 
less neck in angry liberty; a man hard by, staff in hand, warns 
eagerly and vainly with hopeless hand and voice. Near this is a 
noble figure of Fear; the spirit or god of this passion attired in red, 
with hair loose under a cap lightly set on; in his hand a bow without 
a bow-string ; the whole form and face violently afraid, terrified even 
to passion. In the second room are two other remarkable studies 
assigned to Filippino; one of a woman with low fat eyelids, round 
bare forehead, and cheeks with the hair drawn well off, and a 
short strained throat. The other, a composition of three figures ; 
one, with a cap half covering his curls, seems to remonstrate ; one, 
turning away, rests his foot sideways on a stool, showing the sole; a 
third, with face and left arm raised together, grasps a stool in his 
right hand. The story or the sense of this design may be conjectured 
by those who have time or taste for such guesswork. 

The studies by Paolo Uccello give proof in the main rather of his 
laborious care and devout desire to work well than of his rare and 
vigorous fancy. Separate heads and figures of his drawing recur in 
more than one division; one at least is worth a second look; an 
ancient close-capped head, with the ear bent up as by continuous 
pressure upon it ‘of knight’s helmet or citizen’s bonnet; the eye 
bright, and the neck thick; the mouth, with under-lip thrust out, 
expressive of a sick and scornful fatigue ; a portrait seemingly of some 
one overworked by thoughtful or active life; an old man of great 
strength now wearing weak. Other figures, less suggestive, are not 
less vigorous in design: studies of men wrestling and sleeping, and 
two or three of a boy wrought evidently after the same model, various 
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in grace of attitude; now sitting and now kneeling, and again 
seen from behind leaning on a spear, holding one foot with his 
hand, the full drapery drawn with skill and labour. Among other 
such academic studies we may notice that of a naked man, bony 
and sinewy in build of figure, seated on a narrow chair and holding 
out at arm’s length a spear or staff. The woman resting against 
another chair is singularly beautiful for an artist who seems 
oftener to have painted men and animals in scenes of war or 
labour. Two other women are sitting near; another drawing of the 
same man shows him sitting on the ground and clasping his knees. 
There is yet another study of wrestlers, one lifting the other back to 
back with a violent grace of action. In a small drawing of a boy 
watching some beast feed, which may be a rabbit or not, the boy’s 
head recalls a noticeable head by Benozzo in the group of singing 
angels near the altar of the Riccardi chapel; a head full-curled, 
open-mouthed, showing the teeth bare; suddenly recalling the more 
grotesque manner of Blake in the midst of those fair smooth faces 
of serene and joyous angels. Two more of these sketches may here 
be set down; one of a child, swift and slight; one of the Moorish 
king Balthazar bearing his gifts for Christ. All these, however 
graceful and good, are simply sketched for the sake of such dra- 
peries and postures ; elsewhere the man’s strong fancy and freshness 
of invention stand more visibly forward. His finest sketch here 
given. is a design which recalls Chaucer’s tale of three robbers, 
who seeking for Death to slay him are directed by an old 
man to a field where lies a great heap of treasure; the two elder 
send the youngest for wine that they may drink together to their 
good luck, and when left alone devise to slay him on his return 
and share the spoil; meantime he buys them poison for wine, being 
mindful of past violences, and covetous as they of the treasure; he 
returning is stabbed, and his murderers drink and die; and thus all 
three overtake the Death they sought. In this drawing of Paolo’s 
three men lie dead in a wide woody field; the youngest in front, 
turned half over on his face as one who has died hard; the two others 
rigid and supine, with faces upturned to the bleak heaven, as men 
slain by sudden judgment. The rare trees growing in this fatal field 
of blood, a barren and storm-swept Aceldama, are bare of limb and 
worried with wind, blown out of shape and vexed with violent air ; not 
a bird or beast has here place to feed or sing, but a grey and drifted 
roof of cloud leaves dark the shaken grass and haggard trees. 

Piero di Cosimo has not here more than three or four drawings; 
not however mere studies after models, but compositions: marked 
with the strong romantic invention, the subtle questionable grace, 
which more or less distinguish at all times from his fellows the painter 
of Procris and Andromeda. Here the sacred dove is seen poising 
over the heads of children at prayer, two holding an open book, 
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others bearing lilies; a design full of the pure blind pleasure 
of worship. There a saint enters the desolate Thebaid with almost 
smiling face, the smile controlled by sadness and the sadness 
lighted by a smile; he is high up already in the waste land, full 
of storms and streams; the pine and the poplar are wasted with 
wind, the ground covered as with stones of stumbling and rocks 
of offence; only higher yet on a ledge of the hill-side under 
lee of the pine-wood a hermit’s cottage hangs over the one barren 
path that winds among bleak spaces and windy solitudes. No 
modern realist has excelled in quaint homeliness of device Piero’s 
study of a Nativity. The sacred group of mother, child, and 
angel is gathered together in a farm-house room ; of this group the 
angel supporting the new-born child in his arms is the most graceful 
figure: the ox looking on has an air of amusement, not of the 
reverence improper to brute nature; amused possibly at the lodging 
chosen for it by an artist whose neglect of the traditional manger is 
a sample of his eccentric scorn of traditions. The window of this 
room looks out on a low land at sunrise, coldly lighted by the clear 
level morning new-born with the birth of Christ. The subject of 
another study I have not guessed dt. Before a judge in round cap 
and eastern robe stands a girl averting her eyes from a Jew-faced man 
with silk sash and high hat, who isin act (it seems) to draw a dagger 
from his sleeve ; her expression that of a disdainful desire for death 
rather than shame: to her on the other hand a plumed knight 
seems eagerly to appeal ; his face is distinct in character, with small 
sharp upper lip and large chin. The girl may be a martyr standing 
before her judge for her faith’s sake, between the lover she renounces 
and the traitor she abhors; or the subject may be simply taken in 
full from some medizeval legend of adventurous constancy: it is 
assuredly graceful and vital as a piece of work. 

There are a few designs of either Pollajuolo; by Piero, a fine head, 
wrinkled and sullen ; a youth with clasped hands in grinning agony 
of fear, the lips convulsed and sharpened by the rapid spasm; by 
Antonio, an angel’s or virgin’s head, over-sweetened into a look of 
dulcet devotion, but graceful in its fashion ; a lady lightly veiled and 
sharply smiling, with ringlets on the neck and the main mass of 
hair plaited up behind; groups of saints and virtues, chief among 
them Justice and Prudence with serpents emblematic of wisdom; a 
fight of Centaurs and Lapithe ; male studies, possibly for his picture 
of St. Sebastian 'in the National Gallery ; one in half-length stripped 
naked and seeming to appeal, and one of ruffianly feature looking 
upwards as though after the flight of his arrow; and a singular alle- 
goric design, in which Fortune from a platform shakes gold into the 
hands of an infant, borne in the arms of a man weeping aloud and 
violently, while another child clings to his leg ; a winged boy leaning 
cn a bar looks up to the group and laughs; his light glad spiritual 
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scorn, the blind bright indifference of the goddess who gives and 
the infant who receives gold, the loud agony of the grown man on 
whom, though bearing in his very hands the chosen of fortune, 
no flake of the golden rain has fallen ; the helpless adherence of the 
slighted older child; all these are touched with rough suggestive 
rapidity, and share with many others the chief charm of these 
studies ; that gift, namely, which they give us, of ability to see for a 
little the passage of swift thoughts and flying fancies across fruitful 
minds of masters whose daily work was cut out something too 
much on one pattern, exclusive therefore of new device and mobile 
invention. Near this is what seems a portrait-drawing of a boy 
seated, thinking hard, unhandsome, with long mouth, powerful and 
grave. 

Like others of the minor masters, Alessio Baldovinetti shows here 
more capacity of thought and work in slight studies than in large 
pictures, where his touch is thin and his work sterile. His Deposi- 
tion from the Cross is fine enough to surprise at first sight, fresh 
and not feeble, inventive even, as in the action of the boy assisting. 
Another group by the same hand is forcible and expressive: two 
men, with faces full of busy passion, meet and exchange rapid looks ; 
the one with hands clasped, the other about to mount a step on 
which his foot already rests, with elbow on knee and cheek on 
hand; hard by waits an attendant with a short pike, and near 
him a torturer or hangman, with the tools of his trade. This design 
is probably a sketch to be worked up in some picture of martyr- 
dom; its dramatic and distinct intention strikes and attracts at once. 
By Taddeo Gaddi is a noticeable drawing of the meeting of Eliza- 
beth and Mary; noticeable mainly for its background of rocky 
barren highland, with lean trees rising behind the low quaint house 
whence the elder woman has come forth in glad reverence and eager 
welcome. Of Mantegna there are but few samples, grouped mainly 
with those of Botticelli near the entrance of the first room ; a design 
of the final death-grapple of Antzus with Hercules; one of Judith 
attended by two maids ; a mask as of one just awakened after death 
in hell, fierce with perpetual fear and violent with immortal despair ; 
a young girl gathering up her dress and looking back, her old nurse 
near at hand—a Juliet as it were before the advent of passion; a 
youth raised from the dead, in whom miraculous life leaps back into 
a face full of dawning wonder and departing heaviness ; an old man 
satyr-headed ; a kneeling Virgin, recalling to modern eyes the earliest 
pictures of Mr. Rossetti—a type of clear holiness and grave beauty. 
Of Francia there is one example, pretty enough if also petty; a 
Virgin and Child among flowering rose-beds. Of Benozzo Gozzoli 
there is merely a double group of angels and pilgrims, not of course 
without interest for those who would follow in any way of work the 
trace of this Chaucer of painting ; but not so full of labour and of life 
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as they might hope, who had seen the cartoon at Pisa for his lost 
fresco of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and felt there as 
always the fruitful variety and vigour of his sleepless and joyous 
genius. By Ghirlandajo there is a veiled Virgin of straight and 
sad profile ; by Masolino, a sketch of boys disputing, and a woman 
with chaplet in hand; by some pseudo-Giotto or Giottino, a Saint 
Cecilia at a piano-like organ, with a dog roughly sketched—curious 
and worth a look; by Pesello, a Virgin seated between Christ and 
St. John, an arm passed round either child; their heads are merely 
sketched ; her face, under a light veil of loose hair, has a look at once 
pained and smiling. By Pesellino there are some fine studies of 
single figures, worth notice rather than comment. Of Masaccio there 
is here less than might be hoped; a few single figures, and one 
sketch of a crowd, strong but slight, and to which only the name 
appended draws immediate attention. By Lorenzi di Credi there is 
an elaborate study of a kneeling saint with huge fan-shaped beard. 

In the same room, as elsewhere, are many sketches by hands un- 
known. Among these are several full of various power and fine 
invention. A few only can here be noticed at random; as these: 
a man’s head, three-quarters seen, .with strong brows well apart, 
lips open and somewhat narrow, firm flattish nose and short neck; 
a girl seen from behind, with huddled clothes and arms violently 
lifted ; studies of boys by the same hand, some sitting, one kneeling 
ona stool, one holding his foot ; and again, different from this, a naked 
boy with foot wounded by a thorn; exquisite, and not copied from 
the statue; but full of grace and fair life. Elsewhere, also un- 
assigned, is a vigorous drawing of a monk’s head with cowl flung 
back: a larger design of the Virgin and certain saints adoring the 
corpse of Christ in a wilderness where grow the palms of martyrdom ; 
far off by the ready grave an angel watches in wait; on a remote 
hill three dim crosses rise scarcely into light ; and in another line of 
distance a city is seen, and bays of sea on a varying shore. To this 
is appended a note stating that the owner in 1458,’ “had it from a 
painter in the Borgo San Sepolcro, named Pietro.” 

By the sculptor Ghiberti there is a study- for a statue in the 
shrine of a virgin saint; she stands glorified in the grace and state 
of delicate work, with hair drawn upwards round the head. 

By Simone Memmi there is a finished drawing in three divisions, 
as though for a triptych; first the shepherds awakened by a sudden 
sound of descending angels; then the Nativity, then the Cruci- 
fixion, with a guard of armed knights about the cross. There is no 
other sample of early Sienese work, and but one later drawing of a 
Sienese artist. 


(1) I am not certain whether this be not rather the date of the painter’s birth; the 
day of the month is added, I think the 12th or 13th of March, but cannot be sure that 
my hasty transcript was accurate or complete. Of the words given in the text there is no 
doubt, 
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Of the Venetians, early or late, there is ample and splendid 
witness even in these slighter things how supreme was their 
power upon all forms of beauty. The drawings of Titian and 
Giorgione are indeed the chief decorations of the place. Among the 
earlier of their famous men there is a sketch by Geubile Bellini, of a 
procession with lighted candles through a square with a central 
well. The great painter of sacred feasts and triumphal crowds has 
left one minor and separate study; a youth reclining, who leans 
against a tree his head crowned with rich and rippling hair. Of 
such studies there are many by his greater brother; one in red 
chalk, a lank-haired aquiline head; a group of monks, one kneel- 
ing as reproved, with a face of stupid shame; the reprover, an erect 
ascetic figure, stands over him with features sharpened for rebuke ; 
two others look on, sly and frightened. By Giovanni too there is a 
procession; the crowd swarms deep in street and loggia, under 
roof and abroad. Near this is a sketch of a poet crowned with 
broad leaves of laurel, his back turned. In Bellini’s chiaroscuro 
drawing of the “Burial of Christ” (No. 581 in the Uffizj Cata- 
logue) there reappears as Nicodemus or Joseph of Arimathea a 
head here separately sketched; a head rather aging than aged, 
turbaned, with double tuft of moustache, and whiskers meeting 
under the chin; with strong mouth and glancing eyes. There is 
also a drawing by the master of himself, done in red chalk: the 
beautiful grave face, sweet and strong, full of grace and thought, 
is hard to. mistake or to forget. 

The designs of Carpaccio recall not less than these the painter’s 
habit of mind andwork. By him there is a drawing of two brothers, 
one with sword by side and wearing deep boots, one clothed in a full 
civic gown with round balls hanging down it by way of fringe, both 
with spurs on their heels. One design may be a sketch for his Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin: here in the Piazzetta of Venice a priest 
receives a kneeling girl. There are sketches besides of hags, of 
priests and nuns; a dog-headed chimera with a fragment of sword 
stuck in its neck, the knight about to despatch it with the haft; a 
crowd with horses and trumpets filling the Piazza of St. Mark, here 
altered in proportions, but not the less recognisable ; studies of full- 
sleeved arms and hands—one bearing keys, one a book, one an apple, 
and so forth—studiously wrought and varied; a head that might 
well serve for Shylock’s, the typical Jew of Venice, with a face of : 
keen and vigorous cruelty ; a reading priest, with broad beard shaped 
like an open fan. 

But the designs of Titian and Giorgione are more precious and 
wonderful than these. From his sketches alone it might be evident 
that Titian was the chief of all landscape painters. The priceless 
samples of his work here exhibited demand long and loving study 
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from those who desire to estimate them aright. They are fresher 
than the merest suggestions, more perfect than the most finished 
elaborations of other men. It is not by intellectual weight or 
imaginative significance that these Venetians are so great. That 
praise is the proper appanage of the Milanese and the Roman schools 
—of Michel Angelo and Leonardo. Those had more of thought and 
fancy, of meaning and motive. But since the Greek sculptors there 
was never a race of artists so humbly and so wholly devoted to the 
worship of beauty. This was enough for them; and for no other 
workmen. 

First among these pen-and-ink landscapes of Titian is one which 
gives us in full outline the likeness of a high hill, rising over a fort ; 
before and beyond it a wild length of broken land expands and 
undulates, clothed with all manner of trees in full beauty of blossom 
and leaf, haunted by flying and settling birds. Next to this we find 
a sudden sunny bank in the dim depth of a wood, with a wolf at 
watch and a rabbit at wait. Next, a bay deeply wooded to the verge 
of the soft sea, with low rocks far off under the wash of the tende; 
water. The fourth design is traversed by a river, which curve 
rapidly and roughly round the sudden steep of a broken bank, 
fringed with wild herbage and foliage of untrimmed and windy 
growth; in front, where the wide water elbows its way round a 
eorner of grassy land, a little child is embracing a lamb, with fat 
strenuous arms and intent face; hard by is the stump of a felled tree, 
well-nigh buried in rank overgrowth of deep wild grass; beyond 
this the rising towers of a city watered by the further stream, and a 
remote church seen among tall slim stems of trees. Next to this 
we find a city set among the sloping folds of a hill-country ; full in 
front of the design are two firs, rigidly clipped and pared up to the 
topmost tuft ; on a rise of ground beyond these a small close wood, 
erowning as with native plumes the head of the slanting land; in 
the middle valley are sheep at pasture ; and the wooded slopes, warm 
with summer and sweet at once with life and sleep, bend and flow 
either way in fruitful repose, shaped like waves of the sea after a 
wind, that seem at once to move and to rest, to change and to remain. 

Next, a sudden nook or corner of high-lying land in some wild 
wood, opening at the skirt upon a fresh waste ground, a place of 
broken banks fringed and feathered with thick grasses full of the 
wind and the sun; to the right, a land of higher hills, with a city 
framed and radiant among them. Then comes another such corner 
ef woodland, rocky, strewn with stones curiously notched and veined ; 
and here too infinite summer hills open and recede and melt into 
further and nearer forms in solid undulation without change, billows 
of the inland crowned not with foam but with grass, and clothed 
with trees, not moulded out of mutable water. 
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Other work of Titian is here besides these seven finished sketches ; 
slighter work, and not in the line of landscape. There is a vision of 
Virgin and Child appearing in a Thebaid desert to some saint— 
Anthony apparently, as the typical swine’s snout obtrudes itself 
with a quaint innocent bestial expression. Note also a lovely and 
vigorous group of Cupids grappling in play with a great hound, 
which all they can hardly overset ; the eager laughing labour of the 
bare-limbed boys and the gravely gamesome resistance of the beast 
are things to see and remember, as given by the great master. 
There are studies too for the famous picture of St. Peter Martyr ; 
there is a head like Michel Angelo’s Brutus, with large broad nose. 

In samples of Giorgione’s work the collection is not less rich. 
Sixteen sketches and studies, variously finished, bear witness for him. 
First, a most noble male profile, with blunt nose, mouth fretted, and 
hard cheek ; a strong man weary, with tough spirit growing tired 
too. Unlike this, a large priestly head, loose about the jaw, firm in 
the upper part; with a long mouth like a slit; by no means unlike 
the recognisable head of Alexander VI.; on the medals of the great 
Borgia you see just such a strong brow of statecraft, such a resolute 
eye, such a heavy lax lustful under-face. Next, three heads to- 
gether ; the first may be boy’s or girl’s, having in it the delicious 
doubt of ungrown beauty, pausing at the point where the ways of 
loveliness divide; we may give it the typical strawberry flower 
(Fragoletta) and leave it to the Loves; the second is a priest’s, 
wearing a skull-cap, and very like the middle musician of the three 
in Giorgione’s divine picture in the Pitti; the third an old man’s 
head, cowled and bearded. Next, a girl with a book of music ; many 
bend over her; two faces to the right are specially worth notice : 
a youth of that exquisite Venetian beauty which in all these painters 
lifts male and female together on an equal level of loveliness ; and an 
older head near him, stamped with scorn as with a brand. Next, 
and slightly wrought, on a raised couch or step of a palace, a group 
of revellers embracing and gazing outward ; one leans round a girl 
to read with her from some joyous book. Next, a full face, wasted 
by time or thought or pleasure, with a clear sardonic look left in it; 
next, a close-curled imperial head; next, a gathering of counsellors, 
a smile on their chief man’s face. Then a very noble naked study 
from behind; a figure planted with knees apart as if bestriding, 
with strained back and muscles leaping, with curly Herculean hair ; 
naked down to the thighs, then draped, but finished only to one 
knee. Next, one of the most perfect of these studies, a superb head 
of one in pain, the face drawn and not disfigured by suffering. Next, 
an infant covering its mouth with its hand ina lifelike and gracious 
gesture. Next, in a Thebaid, a skin-clad saint sinking as in swoon, 
all but sunken already through fasting or trance ; on the same paper 
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are studies of hands and feet. Then a Virgin and Child, with an old 
man kneeling; then the figure of a youth seemingly made ready 
for torture, a fair and brave martyr’s face; this and the next are 
figures about two-thirds or three-fourths of the length of the whole. 
The next I take to be a design for Lucretia; a naked woman, loose- 
haired, with the left arm raised, and with the right hand setting as 
it seems a dagger under the right breast ; on the wall by her is an 
escutcheon, which may indicate, if it be a serious part of the design, 
some later suicide than the Roman matron’s; it matters little to the 
interest of the study. Apart from these is a sketch of some pagan 
feast, with torchlight and blast of trumpets; several figures and 
faces are noticeable here: a youth fallen on his knees; a boyish 
torch-bearer, with blown cheeks and subtle sharp-edged eyes; the 
head of a boy who rests his hand on the shoulder of another ; a face 
seen behind, with rounded mouth and blowing hair: the whole 
design profuse of interest and invention. In these light sketches, or 
even in these rough notes, the vivacity and warm strength as of 
sunlight which distinguish the painter’s imagination are traceable. 
With all the deep sweet tragic colour, the divine oppression of a 
delight whose eyes grow sorrowful with past thought and future 
dream—“ large discourse, looking before and after;” with all the 
pathos of pleasure never translated as in his pictures but once, in 
Keats’s Ode to Melancholy ; the adorable genius of Giorgione, like 
the beautiful mouth of Chaucer’s mistress, is always “most glad and 
sad.” 

By Paolo Veronese there is one design of a feast disturbed and 
breaking up ; in one corner the figure of an old man; a girl sinking 
at his feet clasps him by the ancle. In front of course is a dog, 
and sidelong from under the table-cloth a dog’s head peers with the 
bright-eyed caution of its kind; the whole design has interest and 
character. Unluckily for the affectionate students of Bonifazio, there 
is but one slight sketch by that master of all gracious and pleasant 
beauty ; as the subject is music-making, it might have been finished 
into a nobly delightful piece of work, and significant of his love of 
sweet sound and fair form met together and made one in the sight of 
art. Of Tintoretto there is not much arranged and framed above- 
stairs: a Doge in his quaint buttoned robe; a study of a knight’s 
lance and helmet held by his page—Gattamelata’s, as I thought at 
first, a design for the great portrait, but it seems doubtful. A more 
important design is one, very noble and impressive in sentiment, of 
the Deposition of Christ; the body is carried off through a steep 
and strait gorge between rocky hills below Calvary ; the Virgin has 
fallen in utter swoon. There is also a small oval-faced figure of a 
girl at prayer; and a noble design of four angels rushing down to 
judgment, with violent wings and blowing trumpets that betray the 
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artist ; their fierce flight and thunder of summoning sound have 
roused the dead already; some are precipitated hellward, some 
aspire as on sudden wings; three newly roused sit still and gaze 
upward. Again, a naked woman startled in bed by the advent of 
a witch with cap and broom. In the lower rooms, among the unre- 
gistered masses of designs, I saw a huge portfolio crammed with 
rough figure-sketches by Tintoretto, in his broad gigantic manner, 
but too slight to be of any descriptive interest, though to him they 
doubtless had their use and might have the like to an artist who 
should now care to study them. 

Assigned to Raffaelle is a sketch in pen-and-ink of a cavalcade 
passing a seaport town, recognisable as the first design for one of the 
great series at Siena representing the life of Aineas Sylvius, in which 
Raffaelle is supposed to have assisted Pinturicchio. The name of 
‘“‘ Messer Domenicho da Capranicha” (the Cardinal) is scribbled on 
the drawing itself; and the composition is pretty much that of the 
fresco; the horses turn at the same point, the groups are massed 
and the line of harbour shown in the same manner. By Giulio 
Romano there are two designs for Circe; in one the sorceress lets 
down an urn among her transformed beasts, holding it may be 
some strange food or fume of magic drugs; among them are two 
griffins and an eagle. In the other design she is in the act of trans- 
formation, an incarnate sorcery; two men yet undegraded are 
already confounded and lost with their fallen fellows. Another 
careful sketch is that of Daedalus building up the hollow wooden 
cow for Pasiphae; the strange machine is well-nigh perfect; a whole 
troop of Loves lend helping hands to the work, sawing wood, 
whetting steel, doing all manner of carpentry, with light feet and 
laughing faces full of their mother’s mirth. 

Of Sodoma, again, there is but one example; it may be that 
Vasari’s well-known and memorable ill-will towards the great 
Sienese excluded others from his collection, if indeed this one came 
from thence. It is a beautiful and elaborate drawing, partly coloured ; 
a boy with full wavy curls, crowned with leaves, wearing a red 
dress banded with gold and black and fringed with speckled fur ; 
the large bright eyes and glad fresh lips animate the beauty of the 
face ; Razzi’ never painted a fairer, full as his works are of fair forms 
and faces. 

I may here, as well as anywhere else among these disconnected 
notes, turn to the samples of German work in this collection ; to the 
sketches of Durer, Holbein, and Mabuse, which have found favour in 


{1) Bazzi, as the last Sienese guide-book will needs have him called; Razzi or Bazzi, 
Sodoma or Sodona, the name of St. Catherine’s great painter seems doomed to remain a 


riddle. Happily the beauty of his work is no such open question, so that the name 
matters little enough. 
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Italian eyes. Two studies of the Passion by Durer are noticeable ; 
in this Christ is bearing the cross, in that sinking under it; the 
press of the crowd, the fashion of the portcullis, recall the birthplace 
and the habit of the master. From his hand we have also secular 
and allegoric sketches ; one a design for the famous figure of For- 
tune ; an old man’s head } with heavy lips and nose, a collar tied 
loose round the large throat; another head, bearded and supine; 
slight studies of man and horse and child; a Deposition of Christ, 
and a Burial, with fine realistic landscape hard by the city walls; a 
man beheading a woman, who in the act grasps hard the doomed 
head with his unarmed left hand. By Mabuse there is a quaint 
horror in the way of martyrology ; the boiling of some saint in a 
vessel like a kitchen-pot, while one tormentor scalds his head with 
water or oil or molten metal out of a little bucket at the end of a 
pole. Mabuse in his sketches has revelled in the ways and works of 
hangmen, seen in a grim broad light of German laughter; their 
quaint gestures and quaint implements have a ludicrous and bloody 
look ; observe another pot with rings round it, ominous and simple in 
make, and the boy staring with strained eyes. These fine sharp 
caricatures of torturers might serve a modern eye as studies for 
Henriet Cousin of Notre-Dame de Paris or Master Hansen of 
Sidonia ; there is a stupid funereal fun in the brute mechanism of 
their aspect. He has also a really fine drawing of a saint stepping 
into his own grave, made ready in a chapel before the altar. Martin 
Schéngauer too has left a good female head with ample hair, and a 
strong hard design of a knight and devil in deadly grapple. A 
head after Holbein is unmistakeable ; the hair is thick, the chin long, 
the fine lips fretted and keen. Not far off isthe only waif of Spanish 
art I find here; a head sketched in chalk by Velasquez, with large 
eyes and red lips, the upper lip thin. 

I turn back to Florence for my last note; to one of her dearest 
and noblest names, reserved with love for this last place. With the 
majestic and the tragic things of art we began, at the landmarks set 
by Leonardo and Michel Angelo; and are come now, not quite at 
random, to the lyric and elegiac loveliness of Andrea del Sarto. To 
praise him would need sweeter and purer speech than this of ours. 
His art is to me as the Tuscan April in its temperate days, fresh and 
tender and clear, but lulled and kindled by such air and light as fills 
the life of the growing year with fire. At Florence only can one 
trace and tell how great a painter and how various he was. There 
only but surely there can the influence and pressure of the things 
of time on his immortal spirit be understood ; how much of him was 
killed or changed, how much of him could not be. There are the 
first-fruits of his flowering manhood, when the bright and buoyant 
genius in him had free play and large delight in its handiwork ; 
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when the fresh interest of invention was still his, and the dramatic 
sense, the pleasure in the play of life, the power of motion and 
variety ; before the old strength of sight and of flight had passed from 
weary wing and clouding eye, the old pride and energy of enjoyment 
had gone out of hand and heart. How the change fell upon him, and 
how it wrought, any one may see who compares his later with his 
earlier work; with the series, for instance, of outlines representing 
the story of St. John Baptist in the desolate little cloister of Lo 
Scalzo. In these mural designs there is such exultation and exube- 
rance of young power, of fresh passion and imagination, that only by 
the innate grace can one recognise the hand of the master whom 
hitherto we knew by the works of his after life, when the gift of 
grace had survived the gift of invention. This and all other gifts it 
did survive ; all pleasure of life and power of mind, all the conscience 
of the man, his will, his character, his troubles, his triumphs, his sin 
and honour, heart-break and shame. All these his charm of touch, 
his sweetness of execution, his “ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace,” 
outlived, and blossomed in their dust. Turn from that cloistral series 
to those later pictures painted when he was “ faultless” and nothing 
more ; and seeing all the growth and all the gain, all the change and 
all the loss, one to whom the record was unknown would feel and 
foreknow his story and his sorrow. In the cloister, what life and 
fulness of growing and strengthening genius, what joyous sense of 
its growth and the fair field before it, what dramatic delight in cha- 
racter and action! where St. John preaches in the wilderness and 
the few first listeners are gathered together at his feet, old people 
and poor, soul-stricken, silent—women with worn still faces, and. a 
spirit in their tired aged eyes that feeds heartily and hungrily on 
his words—all the haggard funereal group filled from the fountain 
of his faith with graduai fire and white-heat of soul; or where 
Salome dances before Herod, an incarnate figure of music, grave and 
graceful, light and glad, the song of a bird made flesh, with perfect 
poise of her sweet slight body from the maiden face to the melodious 
feet; no tyrannous or treacherous goddess of deadly beauty, but a 
simple virgin, with the cold charm of girlhood and the mobile charm 
of childhood ; as indifferent and innocent when she stands before 
Herodias and when she receives the severed head of John with her 
slender and steady hands ; a pure bright animal, knowing nothing of 
man, and of life nothing but instinct and motion. In her mother’s 
mature and conscious beauty there is visible the voluptuous will 
of a harlot and a queen; but, for herself, she has neither malice 
nor pity; her beauty is a maiden force of nature, capable of blood- 
shed without bloodguiltiness; the king hangs upon the music 
of her movement, the rhythm of leaping life in her fair fleet 
limbs, as one who listens to a tune, subdued by the rapture of 
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sound, absorbed in purity of passion. I know not where the subject 
has been touched with such fine and keen imagination as here. 
The time came when another than Salome was to dance before the 
eyes of the painter; and she required of him the head of no man, 
but his own soul; and he paid the forfeit into her hands. With the 
coming of that time upon him came the change upon his heart and 
hand ; “the work of an imperious whorish woman.” Those words, 
set by the prophet as a brand upon the fallen forehead of the chosen 
bride, come back to mind as one studies in her husband’s pictures 
the full calm lineaments, the large and serene beauty of Lucrezia del 
Fede; a predominant and placid beauty, placid and implacable, 
not to be pleaded with or fought against. Voluptuous always and 
slothful, subtle at times no doubt and sweet beyond measure, full of 
heavy beauty and warm slow grace, her features bear no sign of 
possible love or conscience. Seen side by side with his clear sad face, 
hers tells more of the story thap any written record, even though two 
poets of our age have taken it up. In the feverish and feeble melo- 
drama of Alfred de Musset there is no touch of tragedy, hardly a 
shadow of passionate and piteous truth; in Mr. Browning’s noblest 
poem—his noblest it seems to me—the whole tragedy is distilled 
into the right words, the whole man raised up and re-clothed with 
flesh. One point only is but lightly touched upon— missed it could 
not be by an eye so sharp and skilful—the effect upon his art of the 
poisonous solvent of love. How his life was corroded by it and his 
soul burnt into dead ashes, we are shown in full; but we are not 
shown in full what as a painter he was before, what as a painter he 
might have been without it. This is what I think the works of his 
youth and age, seen near together as at Florence, make manifest to 
any loving and studious eye. In those latter works, the inevitable 
and fatal figure of the woman recurs with little diversity or change. 
She has grown into his art, and made it even as herself; rich, 
monotonous in beauty, calm, complete, without heart or spirit. But 
his has not been always the “low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s 
hand” it was then. He had started on his way towards another goal 
than that. Nothing now is left him to live for but his faultless hand 
and her faultless face—still and full, suggestive of no change in 
the steady deep-lidded eyes and heavy lovely lips without love or 
pudency or pity. Here among his sketches we find it again and 
ever again the same, crowned and clothed only with the glory and 
the joy and the majesty of the flesh. When the luxurious and subtle 
sense which serves the woman for a soul looks forth and speaks 
plainest from those eyes and lips, she is sovereign and stately still ; 
there is in her beauty nothing common or unclean. We cannot but 
see her for what she is; but her majestic face makes no appeal for 
hhomage or forgiveness. Above stairs and below I saw many of 
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Andrea’s studies of figure; first, a sketch of Lucrezia seated with 
legs bare, perfect in shapeliness and state; in a larger drawing she 
is naked, and holds a child; sitting, as I presume, for the appropriate 
part of the Virgin. There is another and most beautiful drawing on 
yellow paper, which gives her full face in all its glory of form with- 
out a fault—not heavenly, but adorable as heaven. His sketches of 
landscape and studies of children are lovely and many: round-limbed 
babies in red-chalk outline, with full-blown laughter in their mouths 
and eyes; such flowers of flesh and live’ fruits of man as only a 
great love and liking for new-born children could have helped him 
to render. The wonderful and beautiful make of limb and feature, 
the lovely lines and warm curves of the little form, are so tenderly 
and fully made most of and caressed as with mother’s hands, that 
here as in his portrait you can tell at once his fondness for them. 
His sad and sensitive smiling face has the look of a lover of children ; 
the quiet and queenly beauty of his wife has not. One superb boy- 
baby, in Sidney’s phrase, a “ heavenly fool with most kiss-worthy 
face,”’ attempting to embrace his round fat knees with his fat round 
arms, and laughing with delight in the difficulty, is a more tri- 
umphant child than ever painter drew before or since. A sketch of 
a castle with outlying lodge is marked as “begun on the twentieth 
of August, 1527.” Among other studies is one of a cavalry skirmish 
among the rounded and rising downs of a high hill-country, with a 
church and castle at hand. Among the figure drawings I took note 
of these : a portrait in profile of a man still young, ill-favoured and 
sullen, with sinewy neck and cruel eye, with snub nose and thick 
thrust-out lips—a portrait it clearly is, and whose it would be worth 
while to know, so careful has the artist been to reproduce the native 
stamp of aspect; a naked youth, with arms doubled up round the 
neck, leaning aslant on a staff, with ruffled hair and a set face; a 
noble head, like Nero’s, in red chalk, with hair blown loose and rough 
by the wind ; a boy’s figure on a step of some entrance, drawing the 
curtain of a tent, with loose ribbons at the shoulder, and with a 
curling plume of hair ; a slender figure, thin and graceful, the face 
smiling, but drawn and fixed; the fierce aquiline head of a prophet 
or apostle, with upper lip thinner than the under. These complete 
my roll, and conclude these notes. They might have been fuller and 
more orderly, but could never have had any value other than that of 
a clear and genuine impression. Transcribed at stray times from the 
roughest memorial jottings, they may claim to give this at least. I 
close as I began them with a hope that they may perhaps, in default 
of a better handbook, afford some chance help to a casual student of 
such unclassed relics of the old great schools, and with a glad affec- 
tionate memory of these and of all things in Florence. 
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Poor Nanni Scocco was quite elated at the unusual warmth of 
approbation with which his hardly won offering of the bunch of roses 
was received by Leonora, and somewhat surprised at the increased 
degree of kindliness—or rather at the absence of marked rudeness 
—observable in the manner of Cesare towards him during their 
journey homewards. ‘ Aux cceurs heureux les vertus sont faciles !” 
And Cesare Casaloni was very happy. As for Leonora, some other 
cause might perhaps be found to have contributed to the utterance of 
the voluble amount of thanks and praises with which she rewarded 
the poor Gufone’s feat. She dwelt at length on all the circumstances 
connected with it, and chattered about it, and laughed, and called on 
Cesare to admire and to applaud, till it seemed to Nanni that she 
was making very much more of the matter than it deserved. And 
all this effusion was rather inexplicable to him. The reader probably 
may understand it better. 

It was somewhat later than they had anticipated when they left 
the old Cyclopian walls, and began their walk homewards; and the 
rapidly decreasing November days brought the sunset upon them 
sooner than they had counted on. But there was no great evil in 
this. The Gufone’s knowledge of the country was perfect. Light or 
dark, it was all one to him. And there was much joking among them 
as to the special adaptation of “‘ Gufo” capabilities to the occasion 
in hand. There was no one to await their coming at home but the 
Signora Lucia; and she was in nowise likely to trouble herself about 
their tarrying. Hours and their proprieties were not much observed 
in the house of Sandro Vallardi. And the Gufone and Leonora had 
returned at all sorts of hours from too many a moonlight ramble for 
the Signora Lucia to be in any alarm. The bread, the figs, the bit of 
“salame,” the wine, that awaited them for their supper, would be as 
good at one hour as another. And their lateness, therefore, gave 
them no trouble at all. It was not likely that either Cesare or 
Leonora would find the walk too long; and as for the Gufone, 
another twelve hours of travel would have been nothing out of the 
common way to him. 

Nevertheless, as the night was rapidly coming on, he thought that 
he might as well lead his companions homewards by a route that was 
somewhat shorter than that by which they had come. This track 
took them on one side of an isolated forest-covered hill, instead of 
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on the other, and involved crossing a stream in a different place from 
that where they had crossed in the morning. The stream in question 
was one of several that had to be crossed in their way, but it was the 
only one that deserved the name of a river. I] Gufone would have 
made no difficulty of traversing it anywhere in its course, and would 
have thought it but too fortunate a chance had he been permitted to 
carry Leonora across or through it. But there was a bridge at the 
-place at which they had crossed in the morning, and there was a 
bridge at the spot where Nanni intended them to pass on their 
return. And such means of crossing was the more needed in that 
the autumnal rains, which had been falling heavily within the last 
two or three days, had largely increased the volume of water which 
all the streams were carrying to the sea. 

It was very nearly dark when they reached the place in question. 
The day ends, and the night begins, with very startling suddenness 
in these latitudes. There would be a moon somewhat later; but 
between its rising and the rapid setting of the sun there was a time 
of much darkness. There was nothing, however, to cause any 
difficulty in the crossing of the river. The bridge was but a foot- 
bridge, and a slender one of its sort,—simply a series of planks laid 
on posts driven into the bed of the stream. But there was also a 
hand-rail; and to no one of the trio did the crossing, even in the 
dark, suggest the slightest notion of difficulty or danger. 

They came along talking and laughing, and without even making 
any remark on the river-passage before them. To walk along the 
planks with the assistance of the hand-rail, or even without it, was a 
matter that seemed to Leonora and the Gufone as simple as walking 
along any other path. 

Leonora chanced to step upon the bridge first, and she walked 
along with a firm foot, still continuing the chatter, whatever it may 
have been, which had previously occupied her. Cesare was next to 
her, and proceeded to follow her. 

“Stop, Signore Marchese!” said Il Gufone, putting his hand 
gently on Cesare’s arm; “ better let /a signorina cross by herself.” 

But Casaloni, not understanding in the least what motive there 
could be for any such caution, and resenting his enemy’s interference 
—specially his interference between him and Leonora—as an 
impertinence, shook off his hand angrily, and hastened with a quick 
step after the girl, offering her the quite unnecessary support and 
protection of his hand. In doing this, and in making as much as 
possible of the occasion, he passed her on the narrow bridge, and 
thus was first when they reached the centre of the stream together, 
while Il Gufone still remained watching them on the bank they 
had left. 


A sudden short crack,—a great splash,—and a sharp cry from 
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Leonora, reached his ears at the same moment; and in the next, with 
one bound, he was standing on the top of the upright post, from 
which one in the series of planks that formed the bridge had broken 
away, was holding the rail behind him with one hand, and with the 
other hand and arm was drawing back Leonora, already half immersed 
in the water, on to the plank behind, which remained firm. 

Exactly that had happened, the possibility of which had led 
I] Gufone to recommend that Leonora should be allowed to cross the 
bridge alone: the weight of the two persons together had been too 
much for the old half-rotten plank, and it had snapped in half 
suddenly, breaking off a little less suddenly from its support on the 
posts on which it had rested. The moment of time between the 
snapping of the plank and its disruption from the post sufficed to 
prevent Leonora from falling altogether into the water. But Cesare, 
who was in the middle of the plank, fell head over ears into the full 
current of the swollen stream. It was not more than half a minute 
before the Gufone had placed Leonora in complete safety on the firm 
plank behind him. But Casaloni was in the darkness nowhere 
visible. The turbid and swollen stream had already carried him to 
some little distance below the bridge, and it was clear enough that 
unless he were a swimmer, and a good one, or unless there were some- 
body to swim for him, the Casaloni house and honours would have to 
seek some other representative. 

Cesare was no swimmer at all, as very few of his countrymen are ; 
and his cries for help very plainly indicated to the two on the bridge 
his urgent need of it. Il Gufone had already finished his task of 
entirely securing the safety of Leonora,—not so entirely perhaps as 
to have made it certain that he had no intention of paying any heed 
to the drowning man’s cries. But he certainly did not seem to show 
any such promptitude in hurrying to his rescue as he had exhibited 
in saving Leonora from the water; and it must be remembered that 
it is no easy task even for such a swimmer as Nanni Scocco was, to 
rescue a drowning man from a swiftly running stream, especially in 
the dark. 

“Nanni!” said Leonora in a voice of intense entreaty, calling him 
by a name she rarely used, instead of his more familiar sobriquet, and 
placing her open hand on his breast as she spoke, ‘“‘ Nanni! save 
him! If you love me, save him!” 

Il Gufone hesitated a moment, and Leonora again uttered the one 
word, “ Nanni!” in a voice of agonized supplication. 

“T must do it!” cried the poor gnome; and as he spoke dashed 
into the water, without even staying to take off his jacket, springing 
with a headlong bound from the bridge as far as possible in the 
direction of the drowning man’s cry. 

The darkness was too great for Leonora to see either of the men, 
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from the moment that Il Gufone jumped from the bridge. She heard 
the voice of Nanni, and once again that of Cesare; and then for a 
few moments there was silence, and a dread and agony such as 
Leonora had never guessed that it was possible to feel before. Then 
came the voice of the Gufone more clearly, calling to her evidently 
from the bank of the stream, a little farther down than the bridge. 
Leonora hastened to return to the bank of the stream, and following 
it for a few yards, found Casaloni lying on the bank, and Nanni 
kneeling over him. 

“Dead!” she shrieked. ‘ Nanni! you have not killed him? You 
have not let him be drowned, Nanni!” 

“No, Signora Leonora; I have done your bidding! He is not 
drowned,—only half! He will recover. I could not get him out 
quicker. It was no easy job to do it at all!” 

“But he seems dead! O Dio mio! Are you sure, Nanni, that 
he is not dead ?” 

“He is not dead, nor dying, signora,—only swooning; but I 
suppose he ought to have a doctor. These city signori are not as 
we are!” 

“ And where can we get a doctor! Oh, Nanni, what can we do?” 
cried Leonora, wringing her hands, yet infinitely comforted. 

“We are not more than two miles or a little more from Grosseto. 
I could run there in twenty minutes, and fetch a doctor. There is 
none to be found nearer!” said Il Gufone in a slow and almost sulky 
tone, as if hardly reconciled to himself for having done as he had done. 

“ And will you run, dear Gufone, run as quick as ever you can, and 
bring a doctor? and I will stay here with him. Run quick, dear 
Gufone, and make the doctor come directly !” 
her hands. 


“Yes, signora; I mustdoit! Iwill run! How fast do you think 
he would run to fetch a doctor to me to save my life? And I will 
tell the doctor that it is a signore that the bella signora who is 
waiting is so anxious about, and not such an one as the like of me; 
and that he must make all speed! Yes, I will be quick!” 

And so the Gufone started on his two-mile run to Grosseto. 

Leonora remained by the side of Cesare, who really might have 
been dead for any signs of life he gave appreciable to her ignorance. 
She knew, however, that in death the heart no longer beats, and that 
as long as it beats there is life; and, feeling sure that the form before 
her was unconscious, she strove to ascertain that the heart was beating 
still. 

Gradually more warmth became perceptible in his body, and the 
breathing was stronger. Then the faintest tinge of colour became 
perceptible in the rising moonlight in his cheeks, and Leonora, with 
a strange mixture of conflicting feelings, began almost to fear that 


urged Leonora, clasping 
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her patient would recover complete consciousness before the doctor’s 
arrival. She would fain that he should recover, and remove the 
anxiety for him that still tormented her, as soon as possible. And 
yet she would much prefer that the doctor and Nanni should at their 
coming find her watching by the side of a swooning patient, rather 
than conversing with a restored one. 

Il Gufone was not longer in reaching the neighbouring town than 
he had said that he would be. Nor was he long in finding a doctor, 
or, as fortune chanced, in inducing him to start on the errand proposed 
to him. He had been told that he should find the practitioner in 
question at a certain café which he was in the habit of frequenting 
in the evening. And there Il Gufone found him, and told him his 
errand, and induced him to come with him to the place where Cesare 
lay. 

He had not remained in the café for this purpose above ten 
minutes; but when he left it with the doctor, an individual, who 
had been sitting by himself at one of the little marble tables that 
made the furniture of the place, got up and followed them. And 
as Nanni was leading his companion to the gate of the town, by 
which it was necessary for them to leave it, getting him to move on 
as quickly as he could, and telling him more particularly the nature 
of the accident which had occurred, the stranger following them put 
his hand on the shoulder of Il Gufone, whispering to him as he 
did so— 

“ Scusi, signore! One word with you.” 

Il Gufone, somewhat startled, and not being without reasons to 
dislike communications of such a nature, turned quickly, and saying 
to the doctor, “Go on, Signor Dottore, I will rejoin you before you 
reach the gate,” eyed the stranger sharply, and waited to hear what 
he had to say. 

“T only wanted to give you a friendly word of caution which may 
be useful to you,” said the stranger. “Your grandfather, that you 
ran away from eight years ago, has found out where you are; and 
if you don’t wish to have to return to him, you had better make 
the best of your way out of this neighbourhood.” 

Nanni Scocco started violently, and looked hard into the stranger’s 
face. He could not remember that he had ever seen the man before; 
and for a minute or so he seemed to be altogether taken aback by 
the sudden communication. But he very soon recovered his presence 
of mind and the quietude of manner which made him seem a very 
different person when he was, as now, among strangers, to what he 
appeared when repelling and returning Sandro Vallardi’s taunts 
and gibes at home. 

“Thank you, signore,” he said, “‘I am obliged to you, if you mean 
me well. But there is no necessity for me to avoid my grandfather 
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or anybody he may send after me now. I was a boy when I ran 
away from him. I am aman now. Nobody has any right to compel 
me to go hither or thither, or to live anywhere save where I choose.” 

“That is all quite true, Signor Nanni Scocco,” returned the 
stranger, “ quite true and aboveboard ; and there is no reason why I 
should not be equally candid with you. My only object in addressing 
you as I did was to ascertain that you were indeed the Nanni Scocco 
who ran away from the roof of your grandfather, the Arcidosso 
Sacristan, about eight years ago. You admit that you are the same. 
That is all I want. Excuse me for interrupting you, and good 
night. A rivedirci!” 

“Stay one minute, signore,” said Nanni; “only one word. Have 
you any objection to tell me also why you wanted to know what you 
have found out, and how you came to know anything about so poor 
a poor devil as I am?” 

“On those points, Signor Scocco, you must excuse me for the 
present,” returned the stranger ; “and, once more, permit me to say 
Addio ! and A rivedirci !” 

“A rivedirci !’’ muttered Nanni, as he hastened to follow the 
doctor. “A rivedirci! Iam not so sure of that. Who on earth 
can the man be, and what can he want with me? Well, any way I 
am my own master at last, and it don’t matter much. But I should 
have liked to know whether the old man is still alive or not.” 

And so, muttering and thinking, Il Gufone overtook the doctor ; 
and at the end of somewhat more than an hour from the time that 
he had left Leonora and Cesare on the bank of the unlucky stream, 
he succeeded in conducting him to his patient. 

Cesare had already so far recovered from his half drowning as to 
have been able to speak a few words, to Leonora’s infinite delight. 
Nor was it less delicious to her to hear that his first half-wandering 
words had reference to her and her safety. She need not, however, 
have troubled herself with any apprehensions that Nanni and the 
doctor would find her and Cesare in the enjoyment of a lovers’ 
moonlight téte-d-téte. They had neither of them the least appear- 
ance of anything of the kind. Cesare was still far from thoroughly 
recovered ; and Leonora, drenched to the skin, though in reality not 
much the worse for her drenching, presented a not much less woe- 
begone appearance. 

It was not long, however, before the application of the stimulants, 
with which the doctor had come provided, produced such a restorative 
effect upon Casaloni, that he was able, with the assistance of his 
companions, to attempt setting out on his way homewards. It was 
a somewhat tedious and lonesome march that they made of it. But 
it is not probable that either Cesare or Leonora ever had during the 
remainder of their lives any nearly so delightful a walk again. 
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The lone house on the promontory above Talamone was reached at 
last. The story of their adventure was told to Signora Lucia. The 
frugal supper was eaten; and each, except poor Signora Lucia, who 
had no idea of anything of the kind, when they went to their rest, 
knew as much of the state of their respective feelings as the others 
could have told them. Leonora knew that she was loved; Cesare, 
that he had won all her heart in return for his love; and enough 
had transpired to leave the Gufone in no ignorance as to these facts. 
It is needless to attempt to picture the immense happiness of the 
two fortunate ones, or to describe the gilded dreams which, in 
waking or in sleeping, were theirs. Such dreamings are compre- 
hensible enough to all, but can be described by none. 

The state of the poor Gufo’s mind can also be understood or 
guessed by the reader—not by either of his companions; for the 
general knowledge of what each was feeling did not extend to 
the inspection by either of the others of anything that so little 
invited looking into as the heart of the Gufone. And neither to 
Cesare nor to Leonora did it occur to dream that the love which 
he bore her was as a fire of straw compared to the ardent passion 
of affection which poor Nanni Scocco concealed in his secret breast 
for the girl whom he had watched growing into loveliness beneath 
his eye and beneath his care. 


CuapTer IX, 
‘¢ GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD-BYE! ” 


THE quiet, monotonous life in Sandro Vallardi’s house went on from 
day to day, in the prolonged absence of its master, much the same, to 
all outward appearance, after the memorable visit to the ruined 
Etruscan city as before. Nevertheless, to those of the little party of 
four who inhabited it there was a difference which changed the whole 
colour and flavour of their lives. Leonora and Cesare had recognised 
the fact, and admitted, that their mutual affection made them all in 
all to each other. Of course their lives and all the world around 
them become forthwith glorified, even as are the hills and the woods 
and the fields when the all-gilding sun rises on them. Most of those 
whose eyes will rest on these pages will know and understand this ; 
and for those who do not understand it, let us hope that they shortly 
may. The case was a normal and every-day one. 

But the case of the poor Gufone was a less simple matter. Of 
course the state of things between Cesare and Leonora was no secret 
tohim. They did not affect to make any secret of it. Leonora’s 
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mother—as she imagined her to be—was fully aware of it, and 
rejoiced with a joy that almost seemed to cast a gleam of brightness 
over her own pale and colourless life at the happiness and good 
fortune of the girl whom she had almost come to consider as a 
daughter. The lovers made no secret of their happiness; but had 
they striven ever so much to do so, they could not have eluded the 
observation of Il Gufone, sharpened as it was by the sense of his own 
misery and an utterly hopeless, all-consuming jealousy. It was 
hardly possible that he could imagine that Cesare Casaloni had taken 
from him - that which, but for the stranger’s coming, might have 
been his. He must have felt that, had no such incident as Cesare’s 
coming among them ever happened, still there would have been no 
hope for him. Men are often to a wonderful extent capable of 
deceiving themselves in such matters. But Nanni Scocco was not 
one of them. He had a large allotment of the unhappy gift of self- 
knowledge; and it told him that, under no circumstances, could the 
love of Leonora have been his. But this consciousness did not avail 
to make Casaloni less hateful to him, or to diminish the weight of his 
own wretchedness. Had he looked up to his happy rival with any of 
that respect which the recognition of high qualities, however un- 
willingly accorded, compels, the spectacle of the love of Leonora and 
Cesare would have been less wholly odious to him. But he recog- 
nised no superiority in Casaloni over himself in any other quality 
save that of external beauty. He judged him to be weak, unstable, 
and selfish, and was fully persuaded that the day would come when 
Leonora’s love would be a curse and a misery instead of a blessing 
and a happiness to her. Cesare was the possessor of some accom- 
plishments which the poor vagabond Gufone could lay no claim to. 
But they were not such as moved the envy or won the high opinion 
of the latter, who was conscious that his own native intelligence was 
a larger and stronger one than that of the young Marchese. 

In a word, it was all bitterness, gall, difficulty, repressed irritation, 
and daily and nightly misery to poor Nanni Scocco. And if it had 
not been that some invincible attraction, against which he struggled 
in vain, bound him despite himself to the spot,—bound him writhing 
as he was to the stake at which he was suffering his martyrdom,— 
he would have fled from the place at all hazards. 

Thus the days grew into weeks, and the weeks into months, and 
the autumn became winter ; and though the Maremma was still green 
in its valleys, and brown on its hills, the distant Apennine chain 
was white with snow. 

At length one fine bright morning, about the middle of December, 
Sandro Vallardi made his appearance. As usual, he came quite unex- 
pectedly, without any word of warning ; and, as was not so usual with 
him, apparently in very good humour. It was ashort time before the 
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hour of the mid-day meal that he lifted the latch and entered the 
door; and all the four inmates of the house were assembled in the 
large living and eating room on which the outer door opened. 
Cesare and Leonora were sitting together on a settle on one side of 
the huge hearth; Signora Lucia was standing over the glowing 
ashes of a large wood fire, busied with some culinary preparation for 
the mid-day meal ; and I] Gufone was engaged in placing plates and 
knives and forks, and bread and wine, upon the table, already covered 
with its clean whitey-brown hempen cloth. 

With one sharp glance Sandro noted the position and occupations 
of them all, and gave to each a gracious nod of salutation. 

‘Glad to see that you are cooking, Lucia, for I am as hungry as a 
famished.wolf! Buon giorno ! Signore Cesare. No news from home 
yet, eh? Well, I don’t think that you will be much longer without 
it. Why, Gufone, what is the matter with you? You look as if 
you had been bled every day for a month past, till there was not a 
drop of blood left in your body. You are losing your beauty 
ultogether. Isn’t he, Leonora? I have left you at home too 
long. I hope you are all ready for your dinner, for I don’t care how 
soon we get it! 1 

After the meal was over Sandro left the table, and went up-stairs, 
giving his wife, as he passed her, a look which conveyed his orders 
that she should follow him. 

“ Has that youngster been making a fool of that girl down-stairs ?” 
he asked of his wife, as soon as they were together in the privacy of 
the up-stairs chamber; “it looks to me very like it. He won’t be 
here much longer.” 

Then Lucia told him,how matters had gone between Cesare and 
Leonora, and explained to him that they considered themselves 
engaged to each other; and that Casaloni’s departure, if, as she 
hoped, it would be caused by the circumstance of his pardon having 
been obtained from the Papal government, would doubtless have 
the result of removing all impediment to an immediate marriage 
between them. 

“It is perfectly wonderful,” said Sandro, with a long sigh, ‘“ what 
fools women are when there is any matter of marriage in question. 
Why, how can you imagine it a likely thing that this young Mar- 
chese is going to marry a girl in the position of your daughter? I 
wonder you have not more common sense! ”’ 

“But, Sandro, in the first place, she is not our daughter, you 
know ; and———” 

“Have not I told you that that is a subject on which you are never 
to open your mouth ? ” 

* But to you, Sandro- 

“Not even to me! I suppose you have never done so to anybody 
else ? ” said he, fiercely. 
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“Never, Sandro! I have never opened my lips to any living 
soul . 

“Not to the girl herself, or to that young Marchese there ?” 

“Never! why, I never even think of it; I had almost forgotten 
it, Sandro!” 

“ Bah! what fools women are, to be sure! Don’t forget it! May- 
be the time is coming near when you may have to remember it after 
all these years !”’ 

“Remember what, Sandro?” asked his wife, looking up at him 
with a timid, frightened glance. 

« Never mind,—nothing! Do you care to hear anything about 
your own child ? or have you grown to consider this one your child 
so thoroughly that you don’t care anything about your own, just for 
all the world as the hens and the cats do?” 

“My own! my own little Stella! Oh, Sandro, if you have any- 
thing to tell me about her, tell me for mercy’s sake! What is it, 
Sandro ?”’ 

“What do you care? I thought you had almost forgotten all 
about it!” sneered her husband. 

“Oh, Sandro! I can see her now just as she was that miserable 
day that she went away! My beautiful baby! My own little Stella! 
Dear Sandro, do tell me what you have heard of her!” 

“T have not only heard of her,—TI have seen her !—but not, as 
you say, just as she was when she was sent from this to Florence, 
nor anything at all like it. She is an exceedingly pretty girl, I can 
tell you.” 

‘She was such a beauty when she was a baby! Oh, Sandro, might 
I see her? I can’t tell you what I would give to see her!” 

“Give what you would, you can’t see her—just yet! Perhaps 
you may before long, if you continue to hold your tongue!” 

“Where is the child, and what has become of her, Sandro? You 
will tell me that. She is my own child,—and you know that I 
shan’t say a word without your leave!” 

“Ye—s! I think I know that!” said Sandro, with a wicked smile 
on his still handsome face.———“ Well—the girl is in service in the 
Casentino, not far from Stia. Her master is a fattore,a rich man, 
and Stella waits upon his wife. They are kind to her, and she is 
well off, and well cared for. The hospital gave her the name of 
Ventuno ;—she is called Stella Ventuno!”’ 

“Ventuno! what a queer name!” 

“Why, how do you think the hospital is to find names for them 
all? So they call them anyway they can,—Ventuno.—Ventidue ! — 
What does it signify ?” 

“‘ And she is well off, you say, dear Sandro ?” 


“Yes, she is! a precious deal better off than if I had let you keep 
her here!” 
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To this the poor thoroughly cowed wife only replied by a deep and 
quivering sigh. 

“There! that’s the way with you! I thought to please you by 
giving you news of your child, and good news too!—But that’s the 
way with you! You hear that the child is well off, and well cared 
for, and you groan as if your heart was broken. Well, I’ve nothing 
more to tell you—for the present!” 

And so saying, Sandro left the room, and, sauntering down-stairs 
into the living-room, asked Casaloni, who was still sitting with 
Leonora by the chimney-corner, to come and take a stroll with him. 

They went out together, and Sandro said no word to his companion 
of the conjectures his sharp glance had led him to form, and of which 
he had been so ready to speak to his wife. Neither did Casaloni say 
any word to him of his love for Leonora, as, supposing him to be her 
father, it might have been expected that he should do. The talk 
between the two men was mainly on the prospect of the young 
revolutionist obtaining a pardon, and being consequently able to quit 
his place of refuge and exile. Sandro did not profess to be able to 
give any special reason for the opinion he expressed, that Casaloni 
might soon hear news which would enable him to return to Rome. 
And it seemed possible enough that he might have formed it merely 
from such observation of the general aspect of public affairs as his 
recent wanderings, wherever they might have been, might have 
enabled him to make. 

Nor did it ever occur to Cesare to imagine anything else, when two 
or three days afterwards the anticipations of Vallardi were fulfilled 
in this respect. One day on returning from Talamone, whither he 
had gone in the morning alone, Sandro produced a letter which he 
had received, he said, at the post-office, for his guest. It was from 

Yesare’s father, announcing that a pardon had been obtained for him 
from the Papal government, by the influence of “the Marchese 
Ercole.” The letter was very short, and somewhat dry. The writer 
had evidently not yet pardoned the youthful ebullition of dangerous 
patriotism, which had so seriously endangered the future hopes of 
the Casaloni family, and specially of that important scion of the 
name, Cesare himself, even though the Holy Apostolical court had 
done so. The young proscript, however, paid but small attention to 
any: such manifestation of displeasure. The main point was that his 
father informed him that he was free to return to Rome, and was 
expected to make his appearance there at an early day. 

There was one other circumstance about the letter which arrested 
the young man’s attention, and somewhat puzzled him. His father 
spoke of “the Marchese Ercole,” without any explanation of the style 
and title so given to the younger brother of the late Marchese Adriano. 
This ecclesiastical younger brother had always hitherto been known 
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as Monsignore Casaloni, a prelate of the Holy and Apostolic Roman 
Court, high in favour of the Vatican, and a likely candidate for a 
scarlet hat. What was the meaning of this unexplained change of 
style in speaking of him ? 

After a little consideration, too, Cesare was surprised that his 
father should have known where to address a letter to him, as he 
had imagined that the secret of his hiding-place was known only to 
his host and the members of his host’s family. But this difficulty was 
removed by Vallardi’s explanation that, having been at Rome, he 
had been able to ascertain that a pardon had been granted to 
Casaloni and some few of his companions in the late ill-starred 
attempt at insurrection, and had thereupon judged that he was 
acting in the interest of Cesare in letting his father know where he 
was to be found. 

Respecting the change made in the mode of speaking of the 
Monsignore Casaloni, Vallardi professed to be unable to give him 
any information. He strongly counselled his young friend, how- 
ever, to lose no time in starting for Rome, very cordially and 
frankly apologising for his apparent want of hospitality in urging 
his departure, and very warmly assuring him that, were it not 
clearly his own interest to show himself in Rome, nothing would 
please, him, Vallardi, better than that Cesare should prolong his 
stay under his roof. 

It was fixed, therefore, that Casaloni should start for the Eternal 
City on the next day but one. The young man pleaded for this one 
day of delay, assigning as a reason for it the need of some prepara- 
tion or other, which. Vallardi knew very well to be altogether 
frivolous, knowing equally well the real motive of his desire for the 
delay. But he forbore from any remark on the subject. 

That winter evening Cesare had another téfe-d-téte walk. It was 
a bright cold moonlight night. And while Sandro, after supper, 
sate himself down by the ingle to finish the flask and smoke his 
cigar, Cesare lounged to the door, giving Leonora a look as he 
passed her, which very intelligibly asked her to follow him. 

They stepped out into the moonlight, and turning towards the 
woodland behind the house, strolled towards that little summer- 
house on a jutting crag, which I] Gufone had erected to do pleasure 
to Leonora. The spot was a specially lovely one, commanding @ 
wide view over the bay southwards as far as the Monte Argentario, 
and out to the more distant island of Giglio. Now all was bathed in 
the silver moonlight. The lights in the little town of Talamone 
twinkled far down beneath them on the shore; but all around them 
was as still as if not a creature had been breathing within a hundred 
miles of them. 


They sat them down upon the poor Gufone’s bench, and gazed 
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out at the moonlight on the sea beneath them. Who does not know 
the subject of their discourse, and all that was said on either side ? 
Was it not, as the song says, “ever so, since summer first was 
leafy ” ? 

Cesare’s first communication of the fact that he was to leave 
Talamone, and start for Rome, on the next day but one, seemed to 
Leonora to turn her heart to stone in her bosom; it fell so heavy and 
so cold. Had she expected then, that the present state of things was 
to last for ever? that life was to be a perpetual idyl, with Cesare 
and herself living without change from one day to another, like 
Adam and Eve, with the lone house on the promontory for their 
Paradise? Really it might have seemed so from her unreasonable 
dismay at the coming of the day she must have known was to come. 
Unreasonable! Yes; that is the fault into which ladies are apt to 
fall when they find themselves in the position of Leonora. Cesare 
told her, and tried to convince her, that she was unreasonable. But 
his arguments had no power to comfort her at all proportioned to 
their cogency. And then he found her more unreasonable ; and then 
there were tears—many tears, and assurances, and promises, and 
lovers’ oaths—very many oaths; and misgivings that no oaths could 
altogether quell; and lingering clingings, and hot kisses on wet 
cheeks ; and mutual interchange of vows. 

When at last they returned to the house, Leonora slipped across 
the big living-room to the stairs, and got away to her own little 
ehamber, escaping the notice she had feared her swollen eyes and 
blistered cheeks might have occasioned, and spent the night-watches 
m extracting the best comfort she could from Cesare’s reiterated 
assurances that he would return to claim her hand and her love 
as soon as ever he had ascertained his own position, and done what 
was necessary for securing his interests as the late Marchese’s heir. 

On the next day Sandro told Il Gufone that he had occasion to 
send him to Rome, and that he had better travel thither in company 
with Signor Cesare. He delivered to him a sealed letter, with 
erders to present it with his own hand at the address written on it, 
“ Al Stimatissimo Signor, il Signor Giuliano Batti, 16, Via del Fico, 
3° Piano. Roma.” 

This was the sole business entrusted to him, and these were his 
only instructions. Having executed this order, he was to return 
forthwith to Talamone. 

It is probable that both the young men would have much preferred 
journeying without the company of the other. But, for different 
reasons, neither of them thought fit to make any opposition to 
Vallardi’s will upon the subject. And on the day that had been 
fixed for his departure, Cesare, attended by Nanni Scocco, set forth 
on his way to Rome. 
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Cuarrer I. 
ELENA TERRAROSSA. 


Tue sudden and unexpected death of the Marchese Adriano Casaloni 
had brought about sundry modifications in the position and the policy 
of the Casaloni family. When the late Marchese had sent for his 
young kinsman, Cesare, and had informed him that he was to be the 
heir of the family property and the family honours, the step had been 
taken quite with the consent and counsel of Monsignore Casaloni, the 
prelate and expectant cardinal, his younger brother. But then 
neither brother had expected that the death of the elder was going to 
take place so soon. Monsignore had imagined to himself his brother 
living on to a good old age—till he himself should be an old man, and 
a cardinal into the bargain, and unfitted entirely, both by age and 
position, for assuming the position of head of the family. But now 
things were different. Now it was not out of the question that Mon- 
signore might himself assume the position to which his birth entitled 
him, nor impossible that he might find such a change in his prospects 
and position preferable to a continuance of the career which he had 
hitherto pursued. No step had been taken by him which need render 
such a change impossible. Though a prelate, he had never taken 
other than deacon’s orders; and the fact that one of the great Roman 
families found itself in the position in which the death of the Marchese 
Adriano placed that of Casaloni, was quite a sufficient ground for the 
seeking and obtaining by the next heir of a dispensation from all 
necessity of further pursuing the ecclesiastical career. 

Perhaps, however, Monsignore Casaloni would have been content 
to abide by the arrangements which had been made by his brother, 
and to continue to look forward to a cardinal’s hat, had he been left 
to decide the matter entirely according to his own lights and likings. 
But there was another person who had a very all-important interest 
in the matter, and to whom the death of the Marchese Adriano, with 
the attendant possibilities which have been explained, opened a hope 
and a prospect which had for long years been, not without terrible 
struggles and much bitterness, regarded as wholly impossible. 

This person was the lady Elena Terrarossa. 

The history of Elena Contessa Terrarossa had been a sad one; yet, 
perhaps, not more so than that of many, very many, another woman 
of noble rank, under the régime which southern manners, Catholic 
doctrine and practice, family pride, and poverty have combined to make 
for them. As a girl she had been married to a man old enough to be her 
father, whom she had never known, and scarcely ever seen. Of course, 
loving him was totally out of the question; but it was all according 
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torule. The marriage was in every respect a “ convenable” one, 
and the conduct of the young bride was equally “‘convenable” during 
her years of marriage. Under the circumstances of her marriage the 
Contessa had been even more careful of her ways than the social laws 
prevailing around her had required of her to be. She had made a 
point of not suffering her house to become the rendezvous of the 
jeunesse more or less dorée of the Eternal City, or herself the object of 
their leisure hours—their lives, that is to say—and their attentions. 
But it would have been too much to expect that the young Countess 
should live altogether as if she had been consigned to a nunnery 
instead of to a husband. Some society was necessary to her. And 
no Mrs. Candour herself—certainly no Roman Mrs. Candour—could 
so much as hint an objection to the frequentation of the Palazzo 
Terrarossa by visitors, the excellence of whose objects, the sanctity of 
whose personal character, and the edifying advantages of whose society 
were guaranteed by the all-justifying, all-answering sacerdotal habit. 
Scandal is an eminently anti-Catholic vice. Italian Candours are 
rare. Still, as the old Conte Terrarossa grew to be paralytic, while 
the Countess seemed to grow into fuller beauty every day, it is pos- 
sible that some barely palpable filaments of gossip might have spun 
themselves round her name, if some idle and splendid young member 
of the Holy Father’s “ Guardia Nobile” had been seen continually 
frequenting the Contessa’s house at all sorts of hours. But an Abate 
of similar years—a monsignore, however much “in partibus” his 
see might have been—a young prelate or two—fi done ! 

Is it very wonderful if, under these circumstances, no safeguard of 
shoe-buckles, knee-breeches and black stockings, cassock and petit 
collet, availed to prevent the young Countess from forming an attach- 
ment, which was what the world and the lady to her own heart called 
innocent as long as her husband lived, but which very speedily lost 
that character as soon as the death of the old Conte Terrarossa came 
in time to remove its worse features of gravity from his widow’s 
fault. 

Whatever degree of palliation for that fault can be found in the 
permanent character of the tie which bound the young widow to 
Monsignore Ercole Casaloni, that Elena Terrarossa was entitled to 
claim. It may be doubted, perhaps, whether the tie, permanent as 
it was and remained, continued very long to be a tie of strong affec- 
tion. It was one of the abounding cases which everybody who has 
lived with his eyes open can cite, to prove the nonsense and falsity 
of the trash said or sung about “ love flying away at sight of mortal 
ties,” and such like. Love is very much more apt to fly away under 
the pressure of all the troubles, annoyances, and humiliations which 
arise from the absence of those ‘mortal ties” which society recom- 
mends and society’s wife insists on. 

It may be doubted, I say, whether the passion which had at first 
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drawn the young prelate and the young Countess to each other con- 
tinued in much force for a long time on either side. But the tie 
continued, and continued to be recognised by both of them. A child 
had been born to them, the Leonora with whom the reader has made 
acquaintance, and perhaps the first shock to the affection of the 
Countess Elena was caused by the necessity for parting with her 
child, which had to “ fly away” for want of “mortal ties.” But 
Elena Terrarossa was essentially a proud woman. And her pride 
moved her to feel and consider herself bound for ever to the man to 
whom she had voluntarily given herself. The world, perhaps, would 
have been less disposed to condemn and despise her if she had broken 
and abandoned the tie in question. And some proud people—or 
people who consider themselves and are considered such—would feel 
the interests of their pride best consulted by avoiding in any way the 
condemnation and contempt of the world. But Elena Terrarossa was 
prouder than those proud people, or her pride was of a different sort. 
For the contempt and condemnation which her pride felt it most 
painful to support, were those of her own heart and mind. So the 
Countess remained “attached” to Monsignore Casaloni. 

As for that distinguished prelate and ornament of the apostolic 
Court himself, I think it probable that he would not have remained 
bound by the tie he had formed if he had dared, or had felt himself 
to be able, to break it. If he did not dare to do so, it must have been 
that he feared some evil would happen to him if he did take that 
step. And that evil could have been nothing more formidable than 
certain looks looked at him, and certain words spoken to him, by the 
woman he had loved, and who had loved him. It may seem strange 
that a Monsignore, and a prelate, wearing purple stockings and a 
straight-cut scarlet-bound coat, should have felt himself to be unable 
to face these words and looks. But so it was. Possibly it might 
have been otherwise if on any given day it had been made evident 
to the prelate that he must that day break with Elena Terrarossa or 
remain bound to her for the rest of his life. There is, we know, a 
courage to be found in desperation. But, on the contrary, this 
breaking-off was a thing that could be effected as well on Tuesday as 
on Monday ; and so it came to pass that it was never effected. 

The necessities of the case, however, and of Monsignore Casaloni’s 
position and future prospects, had made it necessary that the con- 
nection between him and the Countess should be jealously hidden 
away from the eyes of men,—specially of all men who in any degree 
aspired to the cardinalate, and of their friends and dependants and 
spies. The Holy Roman Court is probably the most efficient forcing 
hot-bed in the world for the production of hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. Scarlet hats are limited in number in this world ; 
prelacies are not really infinite ; and the supply of preferment of all 
kinds is not regulated by the demand. That which is given to one 
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man another cannot have. And the first step towards getting any- 
thing for oneself is the preventing another from obtaining it. 

So that there were many men and many women—for woman is man’s 
helpmate even at Rome—who would have been glad to spy and to 
have been able to put their fingers demonstratively upon this little flaw 
in the stainless respectability of a candidate for the purple. Caution, 
therefore, was requisite ; and Monsignore Casaloni was very cautious. 
The widowed Countess lived, as has been seen, in an obscure dwelling 
at a distance from the palazzo inhabited by the Monsignore, and all 
communication between them was managed with careful precautions 
of secrecy. The Lady Elena never went near the palazzo. What- 
ever meetings took place between them were effected by the not very 
numerous visits paid by Monsignore to the poor ferzo piano inhabited 
by the Countess. And these were, for the most part, paid by the 
gentleman in obedience to summonses received from the lady. 

It was on the evening of a day not long after the death of the 
Marchese Adriano Casaloni that Monsignore was paying a visit to 
the Countess, under these circumstances. The attempt at insurrec- 
tion in the Romagna had just been discovered and crushed: Rome 
was talking of the different names which had been compromised by 
the movement; and our friend Cesare, as we know, was in hiding 
and in love. 

Though the weather was still warm on the coast of the Maremma, 
it was beginning to be a little nipping in the morning and the 
evening in the streets and garrets of the Eternal City. But there 
was no fire in the room in which the Countess Elena received Mon- 
signore. It was not altogether a garret; there was a garret above 
it; and it was decently furnished, not without some little attempt at 
elegance. ‘The dwelling was not sordid, though the house was a very 
poor one, and the staircase leading to the upper floors of it a hideously 
dark and filthy cavern. This mattered the less to the Contessa 
Elena, in that she very rarely left the house. The lady sat on one 
side of the fireless hearth with a scaldino, or little earthenware pot of 
hot braise in her hands; and Monsignore sat opposite to her with a 
little table between them, muffled in his ample cloak, with his large 
three-cornered hat on his head, and the point of a neatly-shod and 
elegantly-shaped foot, with a silver buckle on the instep, protruding 
from beneath the heavy folds of his all-covering mantle. 

The Countess Elena was a tall, slender woman, dressed in black 
from head to foot, with very considerable remains of great beauty. 
She had: black hair, a marble-white skin, bloodless cheeks, sharply-cut, 
delicate features, too fleshless now for perfect beauty ; a lofty brow, a 
high slender nose, lovely dark eyes, a well-shaped mouth, with lips 
too thin, and perfect teeth; long, white, slender hands, almost 
transparent, which the addition of a little flesh would have made 
beautiful ; and feet to match. 
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Monsignore, too, had been—indeed, most people would have said 
still was—a handsome man of that style of face which best answers 
to the epithet “comely.”” There was much expression in the face of 
Elena Terrarossa, and the capability of much more. But in the 
shapely features of Monsignore there was neither any expression, nor 
the capability of any. It was a placid, rather florid, oval face, with 
a pure white forehead, rather narrow and rather retreating ; hair 
once black, now iron grey ; well-marked and arched black eyebrows ; 
large, dark, placid bovine eyes; well formed and rather, but not 
grossly, sensual mouth, and still brilliant teeth. He looked a good- 
natured and easy man as he was, who, as long as the world would 
provide him with a sufficiency of daily nutriment, and allow him to 
digest the same in peace and quietness, would give none of his 
fellow-creatures any trouble, and would prefer, for choice, that every- 
body else should be equally well cared for. He did, it is true, hate a 
little, in a quiet priestly way, those who were so grossly selfish as to 
wish to jostle him on the path of preferment for the sake of their 
own ambition. But even this natural sentiment did not move him 
to any great excess of anger. He knew that evil and turbulent 
passions are very bad for the health, and need to be purged not only 
with fire perhaps in a future state of existence, but also and more 
certainly with purgative waters, utterly subversive of comfort and 
satisfaction, in this mortal and fleshly life. And he eschewed all such 
accordingly. 

“ All that you say is true, cava mia, and very important; indeed, 
I may say, of the greatest importance; but it is a matter which 
requires mature reflection—very mature reflection. You will not 
deny that it requires mature reflection !”’ said the prelate to the lady, 
in continuation of their conversation. 

“No doubt it requires reflection, Ercole,” replied the lady, not 
without some little shade of impatience and irritation in her tone ; 
“of course, it requires reflection; but I think that most of the reflec- 
tions which can influence the question are reflections that you ought 
to have made many a year ago.” 

“Cara Elena,” began her companion, in a tone of gentle depre- 
vation. But he was not allowed to speak. 

“Yes!” interrupted the lady, “I do think that the considera- 
tions which should regulate your conduct in this matter are such 
as ought to have been familiar to your mind for many a long year. 
You know what my life has been, and for whose sake it has been 
such as it has. And now—but, I do not mean, mo caro Ercole, to 
insinuate that you have not thought of all this. On the contrary, 
I am sure that it has been constantly in your mind. And I have 
no doubt—no doubt at all, that your own sense of what is right 
and due to me, and indeed to yourself, will lead you to take my view 
of the matter. But you are so apt to temporise. You let the days 
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grow into weeks, and the weeks into months, and the months into 
years, and do nothing. Now this is a matter in which action, to be 
useful and judicious, should be prompt.” 

“That is quite true, Elena, if I decide—if we decide that any 
action in the matter is desirable. But———” 

“Consider, Ercole, that it is decided. You know that it is so in 
your heart. You know that not only my happiness but the interest 
of the family requires that you should take this step.” 

“ Still the purple ° 

“Who knows if it will ever come? The bird in the hand is 
worth, not two, but twenty in the bush, in this matter. You know 
how little can be built on court favour at Rome. And even if the 
Cardinalate were much more certain than it is, your proper position 
in the world is at the head of your family. It would be considered 
mere cowardice and sloth not to accept it. Make your demand for 
a dispensation at once. You know that there is no chance of any 
difficulty in obtaining it. There are too many who will be well 
pleased to see you removed from out of their path. Release your- 
self from the ties of your profession, do what I have so good a right 
to claim from you, and take, and let me take, our proper position in 
the world! I have suffered very much, and very long, and very 
patiently, Ercole!” 

“T know it, Elena! I know it! But reproaches are useless ;— 
useless and—and—unpleasant,”’ said Monsignore, moving uneasily 
in his chair. 

“Nor have I the slightest intention of uttering any reproach! I 
only mean to remind you of the past, as a spur to action, which 
shall lead to a different future. I am sure it is your wish to do me 
the justice, which is now, for the first time, in your power. Have 
I ever complained of what was inevitable, Ercole? Have I ever 
wearied you with asking for what it was out of your power to grant 
me? But now—now, when this accident of your brother’s death 
opens the way to making every thing right at last. Do you not 
feel that this reparation is due to me, Ercole?” 

“Tt is due! All that you say is true! Reparation is due to 
you, Elena! God knows I am anxious to make it! But ss 

“ But what? What is the difficulty? What is the thought in 
your mind that holds you back ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,—I don’t say that it holds me back ; but— 
what about this young Cesare, our cousin? You know that——” 

“Yes! I know that when it became evident that your brother would 
leave no heirs, and it was considered desirable to settle the family 
succession, this young man was sent for, and was given to under- 
stand that the family honours and property would descend to him. 
But this was under very different circumstances. This was when 
it was imagined that your brother would live to an ordinary age, 
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and that at the time of his death you would already have gained 
the object of your own and the family ambition. Now this is all 
changed. The title and estates descend to you, and ad 

“Stay, Elena!” said the prelate, interrupting, in his turn; 
“stay! it is necessary that you should understand the state of the 
vase accurately. Certain lands, and unquestionably the title, descend 
tome. Buta very large portion of the estates have been so settled 
on Cesare Casaloni, that they will indefeasibly go to him.” 

“And he a rebel, proscribed and in hiding! <A very pretty 


arrangement you have made for the continuation of the family, 
199 


truly ! 





‘Elena, the future cannot be judged of as the past can!”’ said 
the prelate, enunciating his bit of wisdom somewhat sententiously. 
“The premature death of my brother was not anticipated ; still less 
so the culpable and lamentable folly of which our cousin has 
been guilty. But the latter is not irreparable. A pardon may be, 
and doubtless will be, obtained. He is young. He will doubtless 
make all submission. The owners of such a name, and especially 
of such a fortune as he is now the possessor of, are not the stuff 
out of which conspirators are made!” 

“It seems to me that the more proper course would be that his 
rebellion should be allowed to become the means of undoing that 
which your brother and you so imprudently did. Why should not 
the estate be confiscated—he is a proscript 
rightful heir ?” 

“Such a course would appear very objectionable, my dear Elena, 
to general opinion. I should be very loth to adopt it. It will 
be a matter of course that Cesare, making due submission, should 
be pardoned. Were his folly looked on in a more serious light, 
think of the effect it would have on my own career and on the 
family name! No! believe me, that such a line as you have hinted 
at is not to be thought of.” 

“Is the portion of the property which has been settled on the 
young man large?” asked the Countess, after a pause. 

“It is very considerable,—certainly the larger and principal 
portion of the family estates,” replied Monsignore ; ‘“ unquestionably 
the larger part!” he added, after a little thought. 

There was a pause of some duration in the conversation. The 
Countess rose from her seat, and walked once or twice from wall to 
wall of the small chamber, while the prelate kept his seat, and eyed 
her somewhat uneasily in her walk. Her pacing was not, however, 
a manifestation of passion, but of thought. As she stepped, tall and 
stately, managing the flowing folds of her ample dress as she moved 
with perfect skill and grace, the Countess Elena was meditating 
deeply. T. A. TRoLiope. 


and resettled on the 











MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES. 
Part IIT. 


Tut simplest form of organic life is not—as commonly stated—a 
cell, but a microscopic lump of jelly-like substance, or protoplasm, 
which has been named sarcode by Dujardin, cytode by Haeckel, and 
germinal matter by Lionel Beale. This protoplasm, although entirely 
destitute of texture, and consequently destitute of organs, is never- 
theless considered to be an Organism, because it manifests the cardinal 
phenomena of Life: Nutrition, Reproduction, and Contractility. As 
examples of this simplest organism we may cite Monads, Vibriones, 
Protamebe, and Polythalamia.' Few things are more surprising 
than the vital activity of these organisms, which puzzle naturalists 
as to whether they should be called plants or animals. All microscop- 
ists are familiar with the spectacle of a formless lump of albuminous 
matter (a Rhizopod), putting forth ‘a process of its body as a tempo- 
rary arm or leg, or else slowly wrapping itself round a microscopic 
plant, or morsel of animal substance, thus making its whole body a 
mouth and a stomach ; but these phenomena are as nothing to those 
described by Cienkowski,” who narrates how one Monad fastens on 
to a plant and sucks the chlorophyl, first from one cell and then from 
another; while another Monad, unable to make a hole in the cell- 
wall, thrusts long processes of its body into the opening already 
made, and drags out the remains of the chlorophyl left there by its 
predecessor ; while a third Monad leads a predatory life, falling upon 
other Monads who have filled themselves with food. Here, as he says, 
we stand on the threshold of that dark region where Animal Will 
begins; and yet there is here no trace of organisation. 

Now let our glance pass on to the second stage—the Cell. Here 
we have the first recognised differentiation of structure, in the 
appearance of a nueleus, or attractive centre, amid the protoplasm. 
The nucleus is chemically different from the substance which sur- 
rounds it; and although perhaps exaggerated importance has been 
attributed to this nucleus, and mysterious powers have been ascribed 
to it, yet as an essential constituent of the Cell it commands atten- 
tion. Indecd, according to the most recent investigations, the 
definition of a Cell is “a nucleus with surrounding protoplasm,”’ 
The cell-wall, or delicate investing membrane—that which makes 

(1) Comp. Harcket, in Siebold und Killiker's Zeitschrift, 1865, p. £42, and his Generelle 
Morphologic, 1866, 1. 185} 3386. 

. (2) In. Max Schultz's Archiv fiir mikros. Anatomie, 1865, p. 211. , 
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the Cell a closed sac—is no longer to be regarded as a necessary 
constituent, but only as an accessory.” 

The cell is an organism. It may lead an isolated life as plant or 
animal, or it may be united with others and lead a more or less cor- 
porate existence; but always, even as an element of a higher organism, 
it preserves its own individuality ; it is born, is developed, and decays ; 
it runs its own course, irrespective of associates. At first we see that 
the corporate union is very slight, merely the contact of one cell with 
another of its own kind, as in the filament of a Conferva. Rising 
higher, we see the cell united with others different from it: plants 
and animals appear, having structures composed of masses of various 
cells. Rising still higher, we see animal forms of which the web is 
woven out of myriads upon myriads of cells, with various cell-products, 
processes, fibres, tubes. 

But we have only one half of the great problem of life, when we 
have the Organism; and it is to this half that the chief researches 
have been devoted, the other falling into neglect. What is that 
other? The Medium in which the Organism lives. Every individual 
object, organic or inorganic, is the sum of two factors :—first, the 
relation of its constituent molecules to each other; secondly, the 
relation of its substance to all surrounding objects. Its properties, 
as an object or an organism, are the resultant of its constituent mole- 
cules, and of its adaptation to external conditions. Organisms are 
the resultants of a peculiar group of forces, exhibiting a peculiar 
group of phenomena. Viewing these in the abstract, we may say 
that there are three regulative laws of life :—(1) The Ler Formationis 
—the so-called nisus formativus, or “ organising force ;” (2) the Lex 
Adaptationis, or adaptive tendency; (3) the Lex Hereditatis, or ten- 
dency to reproduce both the original form and its acquired modifica- 
tions. We have always to consider the organising force in relation to 
all surrounding forces—a relation succinctly expressed in the word 
Adaptation. Just as water is water only under a certain relation 
of its constituent molecules to the temperature and atmospheric 








(1) In the cell-theory established by ScutemeEN and Scnwann, in 1838, and which 
has formed the basis of modern histology, the cell-wall was endowed with an importance 
which can no longer be upheld now that the existence of independent organisms, and of 
cells, without a trace of enveloping membrane has been abundantly observed. Max 
Scuvttzeg, in his famous essay, Ueber Muskelhirperchen und was man eine zelle zu nennen 
habe, which appeared in Reichert und Du Bois Reymond’s Archiv, 1861,—Brvecke, in his 
memoir Die Elementarorganismen, 1861,—and Lionet BEALE, in his Structure of the Simple 
Tissues, 1861,—aJl about the same time began the reform in the cell-theory which has 
effected a decisive change in the classical teaching. Lxrypre claims, and with justice, 
to have furnished important data in this direction, om Bau des thierischen Korpers, 1864, 
1.p.11. The student interested in this discussion should consult Max Scuvutze: 
Das Protoplasma der Rhizopoden und der Pflanzenzellen, 1868; Harcxet: Die Radiolarien, 
1862; and the controversial papers by Rercuert, in his Archiv (beginning with the 
Report of 1863), and Max Scuutrze, in his Archiv fiir mikros. Anat., with Henur’s 


judgment in his Jahresberichte, and KOLLikEr’s summing-up in the last edition of his 
Gewebelehre. 
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pressure—just as it passes into other forms (ice or steam) in adapt- 
ing itself to other conditions; so, likewise, the Organism only pre- 
serves its individuality by synchronising its forces with the forces 
which environ it. 

This relation of Organism and Medium, the most fundamental of 
biological data, has had a peculiar fortune: never wholly un- 
recognised, for it obtrudes itself incessantly in the facts of daily 
experience, it was very late in gaining recognition as a principle of 
supreme importance ; and is even now often so imperfectly appre- 
hended that one school of philosophers indignantly rejects the idea of 
the Organism and Medium being the two factors of which Life is the 
resultant. Not only is there a school of vitalists maintaining the 
doctrine of Life as an entily independent both of Organism and 
Medium, and using these as its instruments; but there is also a 
majority among the more scientific biologists, who betray by their 
arguments that they fail to keep steadily before them the funda- 
mental nature of the relation. Something of this is doubtless due to 
the imperfect conception they have formed of what constitutes the 
Medium: instead of recognising in it the sum of the conditions 
affecting the Organism—i.ec., the sum of the relations which the 
Organism maintains with external agencies,—they restrict or enlarge 
it so as to misapprehend its significance—restrict it to only a few of 
the conditions, such as climate, soil, temperature, &c., or enlarge it 
to embrace a vast array of conditions which stand in no appreciable 
relation to the Organism. Every one understands that an Organism 
is dependent on proper food, on oxygen, &c., and will perish if these 
are withheld, or be affected by every variation in such conditions. 
Every one understands that an animal which can devour or be 
devoured by another, will flourish or perish according to the presence 

f its prey or its enemy. But it is often forgotten that among 
external existences, all those which stand in no appreciable relation 
to the Organism are not properly to be included in its Medium. 
In consequence of this oversight we frequently hear it urged as 
an objection to the Evolution Hypothesis, that manifold organisms 
exist under the same external conditions, and that organisms 
persist unchanged amid a great variety of conditions. The ob- 
jection is beside the question. In the general sum of external 
forces there are certain items which are nearly related to particular 
organisms, and constitute their Medium; those items which are so 
distantly related to these organisms as to cause no reactions in them, 
are, for them, as if non-existent.! Of the manifold vibrations which 


(1) At the time this was written, I had some fish ova in the course of development. 
Out of the same mass, and in the same vessels, all those which were supported by weed at a 
depth of half-an-inch from the surface, lived and developed; all those, without exception, 
that were at a depth of two to four inches, perished. In ordinary parlance, surely, nothing 
would be objected to in the phrase, “these ova were all in the same Medium ;” the 
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the ether is supposed to be incessantly undergoing, only vibrations 
of certain lengths and velocities affect the eye as an organ of sight ; 
these constitute the Medium of Sight ; the others are as if they were 
not. Only certain vibrations of the air affect the ear as Sound; to 
all other vibrations we are deaf; though ears of finer sensibility may 
detect them and be deaf to those which’ affect us. 

“The external conditions of existence” is therefore the correct 
definition of the Medium. An animal may be surrounded with 
various foods and poisons, but if its organism is not directly adapted 
to them they cannot be food or poison to it. An animal may be 
surrounded with carnivorous rivals, but if it is not adapted to serve 
them as food, or is too powerful to be attacked by them, they only 
indirectly enter into its Medium by eating the food it would eat. 
The analogy is similar with anorganisms and their relation to 
their media. Every physical or chemical phenomenon depends 
on the concurrence of definite conditions: namely, the substance 
which manifests the change, and the medium in which the change 
is manifested. Alter the medium, solid, liquid, or gaseous, change 
its thermal or electrical state, and the phenomenon is altered. But 
although similar alterations in the Medium notoriously influence 
the Organism, yet, because a great many variations in external con- 
ditions are unaccompanied by appreciable changes in the Organism, 
there are biologists who regard this as a proof of Life being inde- 
pendent of physical and chemical laws; an error arising from their 
not recognising the precise nature of organic conditions. 

To give greater precision to the conception of a Medium it will be 
desirable to adopt the distinction much insisted on by Claude Bernard, 
namely, 1° an External or Cosmical Medium, embracing the whole of 
the circumstances outside the Organism, whether directly affecting it 
or not, and 2° an Internal or Organic Medium, embracing the con- 
ditions inside the Organism, and in direct relation with it—that is 
to say, the plasma in which its tissues are bathed, by which they are 
nourished ; to which add its temperature and electrical conditions. 
Bernard only includes the nutritive fluid; but inasmuch as each 
Organism possesses a temperature and electrical state of its own, and 
these are only indirectly dependent on the external. temperature and 
electricity, and as it is with these internal conditions that the 
organism is in direct relation, I include them with the plasma among 
the constituents of the Organic Medium. According to this cireum- 
water was the same, the weed the same, the vessels the same; yet some difference of 
temperature and carbonic acid made all the difference between life and death. Another 
curious fact was observed: I removed eight of these ova with active embryos, and 
placed them in a large watch-glass containing a solution (2 per cent.) of bichromate of 
ammonia. In this acid the embryos lived and were active fifty-seven hours, although 
other embryos placed in a similar watch-glass containing pond-water, survived only 
forty hours. ‘lhe non-effect of the acid was probably due to the same cause as nullifies 


the effect of certain virulent poisons when they are swallowed ; but why the fish should 
live longer in the acid than in the simple water, I do not at all comprehend. 
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scription of the Medium, it represents the conditions of existence, and 
no other conditions: any change in the External Medium which 
does not disturb the Internal Medium, whether of temperature or 
electricity, of food or light, will of course leave the Organism undis- 
turbed; and for the most part all the changes in the External 
Medium which do affect the Organism, affect it by first changing the 
Internal Medium. External heat or cold raises or depresses the in- 
ternal temperature indirectly, by affecting the organic processes on 
which the internal temperature depends. We see here the rationale 
of acclimatisation. Unless the organism can adapt itself to the new 
External Medium by the readjustment of its Internal Medium, it 
perishes. 

We are now enabled to redeem a promise made in the first part of 
this Essay, and furnish an answer to the very common objection 
respecting the apparent absence of any direct influence of external 
conditions. Let the objection first be stated in the words of a cele- 
brated naturalist, Agassiz :— 

“It is a fact which seems to be entirely overlooked by those who 
assume an extensive influence of physical causes upon the very 
existence of organised beings, that the most diversified types of 
animals and plants are everywhere found under identical circum- 
stances. The smallest sheet of fresh water, every point of the sea 
shore, every acre of dry land, teems with a variety of animals and 
plants. The narrower the boundaries which are assigned as the 
primitive home of all these beings, the more uniform must be the 
conditions under which they must be assumed to have originated ; so 
uniform indeed that in the end the inference would be that the same 
physical causes can produce the most diversified effects.” 

Obviously there is a complete mis-statement of the argument 
here; and the excess of the mis-statement appears in the following 
passage :—‘ The action of physical agents upon organised beings 
presupposes the very existence of those beings.”” Who ever doubted 
it? ‘The simple fact that there has been a period in the history of 
our earth when none of these organised beings as yet existed, and 
when, nevertheless, the material constitution of our globe and the 
physical forces acting upon it were essentially the same as they are 
now, shows that these influences are insufficient to call into existence 
any living being.”' Although most readers will demur to the 
statement that because the material constitution of our globe was 
“essentially the same ” before and after animal life appeared, there- 
fore there could have been no special conditions determining the 
appearance of Life, the hypothesis of Evolution entirely rejects the 
notion of organic forms having been diversified by diversities in the 
few physical conditions commonly understood as representing the ° 
Medium. Mr. Darwin has the incomparable merit of having en- 


(1) Acassiz, Essay on Classification, 1859, p. 15. 
VOL. IV. N.S. F 
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larged our conception of the conditions of existence so as to embrace 
all the factors which conduce to the result. In his luminous principle 
of the Struggle for Existence, and the Natural Selection which such a 
struggle determines, we have the key to most of the problems pre- 
sented by the diversities of organisms; and the Law of Adaptation, 
rightly conceived, furnishes the key to all organic change. 

In consequence of the defective precision with which the phrase 
“ Medium,” or its usual equivalent ‘“ physical conditions,” is em- 
ployed, several biological errors pass undetected. Haeckel’ calls 
attention to the common mistake of supposing the Organism to be 
passive under the influence of external conditions, whereas every 
action, be it of light or heat, of water or food, necessarily calls forth a 
corresponding reaction, which manifests itself in a modification of the 
nutritive process. He points out the obverse of this error in the 
current notion that Habit is solely due to the spontaneous action of 
the Organism, in opposition to the influence of external agency, as if 
every action were not the response to a stimulus. Corresponding 
with the fluctuations in the Medium there must necessarily be 
fluctuations of Adaptation, and I think we may safely assume that it 
is only when these fluctuations cease that the Adaptation becomes 
Habit. This is the interpretation of the phrase “ Habit is second 
Nature,” and is very different from the common interpretation which 
attributes it to the use or disuse of organs; as if use or disuse were a 
spontaneous uncaused activity. 

And here we are led to consider another biological principle seldom 
grasped with sufficient distinctness, the relation of Function to Organ. 
Much confusion would be avoided by a more accurate discrimination 
of Functions from Properties of Tissue; but for this it would be 
necessary to have a precise definition of an Organ. I do not know 
where a satisfactory definition is to be found; which is a proof of 
the complexity of the question. If, therefore, I venture to propose 
the one to which long meditation has led me, it is with the diffidence 
natural to such an attempt, and with the hope that some good must 
issue from a more thorough discussion. A few sentences will prepare 
the way. 

The evolution of Life is the evolution of the special from the gene- 
ral, the complex from the simple. An organism rises in power as it 
ramifies into variety. From a homogeneous organic mass a complex 
structure is evolved by successive differentiations. The evolution of 
Organs is the setting apart of certain portions of the organic mass for 
the exclusive performance of certain processes : the creation of special 
Instruments which are to subserve the general good. In the social 
organism we see a similar setting apart of classes of men to perform 
exclusively certain offices for the general welfare: the soldier fights 
but ceases to build, to reap, to cook, or to make clothes ; the cook makes 

(1) Hazcxen, Generelle Morphologie, u. 211. 
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no boots, the tailor prescribes no medicines; the priest, the thinker, 
and the artist, each labours in his special way, without undertaking 
the labours of other classes. In the simplest organisms we find no 
special functions. Each part does all. But while the structure is 
thus simple, the result is slight. For an energetic Life there is 
needed a complex organism. A glance at one of the higher 
organisms reveals the marked division of its functions: Digestion is 
unlike Respiration, Vision is unlike Hearing, Locomotion is unlike 
Prehension ; these are special acts, and require special instruments. 
The simple organism cannot perform any one of these acts in the 
same efficient way. It is true that a mere lump of ‘protoplasma ex- 
hibits the general vital phenomena of Nutrition, Reproduction, Loco- 
motion ; but how different are these phenomena both in complexity 
and power from those similarly named exhibited by the higher 
organisms! A polyp also will grasp its prey, digest it, will move 
and move towards the light; but to digest the various sub- 
stances necessary as food for higher organisms the polyp is incom- 
petent; equally incompetent is it to manifest the subtle and 
numerous actions of Vision and Prehension performed by the eye and 
the hand. . 

Hence we arrive at a twofold definition of an Organ: Physio- 
logically, it is the special instrument by which a special Function (i.c., 
a particular kind of vital action) is performed ; Anatomically, it is the 
combination of dissimilar parts by the united uses of which a special 
Function is effected. 

It is because in our short-hand method of putting a part for the 
whole we commonly speak of one portion of an apparatus as if it 
alone did all the work, that we have accustomed ourselves to elevate 
into the rank of Organs parts which have no right to such a title. 
Thus so philosophical an anatomist as Gegenbaur follows in the 
beaten track, and speaks of “an organ which in one group of animals 
acts as a locomotive organ, in another has the function of respiration.” 
Had he used the term “part” here instead of “organ,” he would 
have avoided the implication of the common but misleading notion that 
Functions are not dependent upon Organs. Although this notion 
is a contradiction in terms, and, worse than that, is a notion which 
vitiates the reasoning in numerous biological questions of the highest 
importance, one is surprised to find how widely it is diffused, and 
how it may be met with, more or less disguised, in writings of 
considerable authority. No man would maintain that there could 
be an action without an agent, or that the nature of the action was 
not rigorously determined by the nature of the agent; but many 
men will be found maintaining that a Function can exist without 
an Organ (or an Organ without a Function), and that the nature 


(1) Gzcensaur, Grundziige der vergleichenden Anatomie, 1859, p. 34. 
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of the Function is not necessarily determined by the nature of the 
Organ. It must therefore be well worth our while to consider how 
such notions get accepted. 

Agassiz regrets to observe that “it has almost become an axiom 
that identical functions presuppose identical organs. There never 
was a more incorrect principle, leading to more injurious conse- 
quences.””' So much for the distinctness’ with which the position 
is sometimes held. Respect for this excellent naturalist must not 
prevent my saying that his argument and illustrations prove him to 
have misapprehended the axiom, and to have confounded general 
functions (more correctly named “ properties of tissue’’) with special 
functions. He might as well argue that the special forms of railway 
transport do not imply the existence of railways, because the general 
function of transport is also effected by stage-coaches, vans, carts, 
and wheel-barrows. Thus the general function (property of tissue) 
named Respiration is variously effected in various animals. That 
which is common to them all is the exchange of gases, and this is 
identical in all; that which is various, is the disposition of the 
mechanism bringing the nutritive fluid into relation with the 
external air; and this mechanism is identical wherever the conditions 
are identical, similar where they are similar, diverse where they are 
diverse—traches, gills, or lungs. In an earlier chapter M. Agassiz 
maintains the same thesis on the ground of the existence of organs 
without functions. But there are no such organs. There are parts 
which have no assignable uses in the mechanism, although they must 
have some effects as the result of their existence. That there can 
be organs without functions is inconceivable, except upon a complete 
perversion of the meaning of an organ. This perversion is, how- 
ever, not infrequent. M. Agassiz adduces in support of his 
position these facts:—‘‘The teeth of the whale which never eat 
through the gum, and the breasts of the males of all classes of 
mammalia.”” The answer is easy. We do not ask why a violin 
yields none of its piercing cries when the strings are broken or slack ; 
we do not ask why any instrument fails in its office if the necessary 
conditions are absent; nor should we marvel if an Organ, which equally 
depends on conditions, sinks from the rank of an Instrument to that 
of a Part with unknown uses, when the needful conditions are absent. 
The teeth in the gum of the (foetal) whale are no more “organs” 
than the violin without strings is a “musical instrument.” The 
breasts of males are parts, not organs; they are parts jwhich, under 
suitable conditions, may yield milk, and thus serve the Function of 
Lactation ; but under the conditions in which they are normally found 
in the male organism (and in the female also except at certain 
periods) they are as violins with slackened strings. 

I am sorry to find myself in decided opposition to Mr. Herbert 


(1) Acassiz, Essay on Classification, p. 91. 
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Spencer on a point of philosophy so fundamental as this. He is not 
indeed open to the charge of such a misconception as the one just 
noted; but he seems to have departed from his usual precision of 
thought and statement in his conception of Function, and to have 
quitted the positive point of view to range himself beside the vitalists 
in maintaining that Function originates Structure,’ although this 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that Function can exist apart from, 
and independently of, Structure. It is true that many passages may 
be quoted in which he unequivocally expresses the contrary, affirming 
“that the phenomena of function cannot even be conceived without 
direct and perpetual consciousness of the phenomena of structure— 
just as the laws of motion cannot be known apart from some matter 
moved, so there can be no knowledge of function without a knowledge 
of some structure performing it.” Nevertheless, he repeatedly insists 
on the precedence of Function as determining Structure. ‘There ts 
one fact implying that Function must be regarded as taking pre- 
cedence of Structure. Of the lowest rhizopods which present no 
distinctions of parts, and nevertheless feed and grow and move about, 
Professor Huxley has remarked that they exhibit Life without 
Organisation.”*® There is an equivoque here which arises from the 


practice of calling all living bodies “organisms,” even those destitute 


of the differentiations called organs; but if we substitute the term 
“living body” in lieu of “organism,” the equivoque will disappear, 
and Function no longer seem to precede Structure. Neither Mr. 
Spencer nor Mr. Huxley would affirm that Life can he manifested 
without a living body; and every living body must have a 
structure of some sort, unless by structure be meant some special 
configuration of parts. The properties of a body, whether it be 
simple or complex in structure, are the resultant of the pruperties of 
its components, and the vital phenomena vary with these varying 
components. The substance of a Rhizopod is indeed simple as 
compared with that of higher organisms, but is complex as compared 
with anorganisms ; and corresponding with this simplicity of stracture 
there is simplicity of vital function.* 

The properties of steam ere exhibited by the kettle on the fire no 
less than by the gigantic engine which animates a manufactory: 
but the wses of steam (the functions of the engine) vary with the 
varying structure, and the applications of that structure to other 
structures. Precisely analogous is the case of the organ and its 
function, in relation to the living substance of which it is a peculiar 
modification. We saw at the opening of this paper what vital 
actions were manifested by a lump of protoplasm; but these 

(1) Spencer, Principles of Biology, 1864. 


(2) loc. cit., 11. 222. (3) loc. cit., 1. 153. 
(4) Comp. Lamancx, Philos. Zool., 11. 114. 
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actions are as sharply demarcated from the actions of more highly 
organised animals, as the phenomena of a steam engine are from 
those of a tea-kettle. 

Mr. Spencer has nowhere defined what he means by Structure, or 
given a definition of Organ, and this neglect makes it difficult rightly 
to appreciate his view. But whether we take structure to signify 
the substance of the living body, or the differentiations of that sub- 
stance into separate tissues and organs, in either case the actions 
(functions) of which this structure is the agent must be rigorously 
determined by it. Mr. Spencer has avowed this in declaring that 
the “ general physiologist may consider functions in their widest sense 
as the correlatives of tissue.” Is this true in the widest sense and 
not true in the narrowest ? Iam puzzled to find him insisting that 
“function from beginning to end is the determining cause of struc- 
ture. Not only is this manifestly true where the modification of 
structure arises by reaction from modification of function; but it 
is also true where a modification of structure otherwise produced 
apparently initiates a modification of function.” Such language 
would be consistent were he a vitalist who believed in a Principle 
independent of matter which shapes matter into organic forms ; but 
as a positive thinker he can scarcely escape the admission that since 
Function is the activity of the Agent (Function in the widest sense 
being the action of the whole Organism, and in its narrowest sense 
the action of the special Organ) there cannot be an activity preceding 
the agent. I suspect that he docs not always bear in mind the 
distinction between General and Special Function, and consequently 
is led into statements at variance with the principles he professes. 
As far as I understand the course of his thought, it runs somewhat 
thus:—With the increased use of an organ its volume may be 
increased, its structure altered; this alteration will, by reaction, 
cause alterations in other organs, and thus the result of a change in 
the habitual activities of an animal will be an alteration in the 
arrangement of its parts—-We speak loosely of an organ being 
developed by increased activity; but this is loose speech, and 
investigation shows that the organ is not developed by, but accom- 
panies the increased activity, every increment of activity being neces- 
sarily preceded by a corresponding increment of structure. This is 
evident @ prior’: the force manifested is inherent in the structure 
manifesting it. Thus we ought not to say “the vascular system 
furnishes good instances of the increased growth that follows increased 
function ;”” we ought to say, “ that permits increased function.” The 
muscle having a contractile power represented by 10, expends, we 
will suppose, seven units of force in its normal activity, and these 
are replaced by its normal nutrition. If from an extra demand upon 
it 9 units are expended, the muscle becomes fatigued; if 10, ex- 
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hausted, and it will no longer contract, the whole sum of its molecular 
contractility being dissipated. During all these stages the structure 
of the muscle—or to prevent all equivoque let us say, the substance 
of the muscle—has been oscillating, not indeed in any degree appre- 
ciable to the eye, but appreciable by the more decisive tests of 
chemical and physiological reactions. Yet inasmuch as in the 
ordinary course of things the waste is quickly repaired, the muscle 
in repose once more regains its original state, once more represents 
10 units of contractility. Now let us consider what takes place when 
extra labour is thrown upon the muscle, when exercise causes growth. 
At the outset of a walking tour we may not be able to compass more 
than twenty miles a day, at its close we manage thirty, as our 
muscles have grown larger and firmer. Is it the increased activity 
of the function which has caused this increase of structure? In one 
sense, yes; but let us understand it. Had the increase of activity 
been temporary, we should have observed no increase of structure. 
But when the ordinary expenditure of 7 units rises to 9, on several 
successive days, this extra expenditure of tissue has had to be met 
by an extra repair. It is a physiological law, easily explained, 
that, within due limits, extra waste brings about extra repair: as 
the channels are widened and multiplied, the derived currents become 
stronger, and the encreased flow of nutrition which was temporary 
becomes permanent, because this increase is no longer dependent on 
an extra stimulus, but on an enlarged channel.’ When the channels 
have not become multiplied or enlarged, which must be the case 
whenever the extra stimulus is fluctuating and temporary, the extra 
expenditure is not followed by increased size of the muscle: the 
currents resume their old directions, no longer being diverted. 

Let the social organism furnish us with an illustration. At the 
present moment there is a movement against the retail shopkeepers 
of London in favour of Co-operative Stores. The stimulus of getting 
better goods and cheaper, attracts the flow of custom from its old 
channels; and if this continue a certain time the new arrangements 
will be so thoroughly organised, and will work so easily, that Co- 
operative Stores will to a great extent supplant the retail shops. 
But if from any causes the stimulus slackens before this re-organisa- 
tion has passed from the oscillating into the permanent stage—if the 
goods are not found to be superior, or the cheapness not worth 
the extra trouble—the old influences (aiding our indolence) which 
have been long and continuously at work, will cause the social 
organism to resume its old aspect, and the co-operative “ varieties ” 
will disappear, or exist beside the ancient “ species.” 

In the one case as in the other a glance at the process is enough 
to detect that the increase in the activity has been preceded by a 


(1) Comp. Spencer, op. cit., 11. 362, 363, for good illustrations of this. 
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corresponding increase in the structure. The muscle has not been 
enlarged by extra activity, but ith it. The co-operative action has 
grown with each additional co-operator. Looking at the cases from 
afar we may justly say that development has been*due to function ; 
but looking to the process we see that each increment of activity was 
necessarily dependent on an increment of substance. When changes 
of habit or adaptation are said to produce modifications in structures, 
this is true in as far as one modification of structure necessarily 
brings with it correlative modifications, the growth of one part 
affecting the growth of all more or less; but we must remember that 
to render the structure capable of new adaptations corresponding 
modifications must have been going on. The retail shopkeepers 
might securely laugh at the co-operative movement if the respectable 
families would not or could not become co-operant. When Mr. 
Spencer urges that ‘not only may leaf-stalks assume to a great 
degree the character of stems when they have to discharge the 
functions of stems by supporting many leaves, and very large 
leaves, but they may assume the characters of leaves when they have 
to undertake the functions of leaves,” I would ask if he is not 
reversing the actual process? The stem cannot assume the functions 
of a leaf until it has first assumed the character of a leaf. The 
assumptions of both must be gradual, and pari passu. 

The hand is an organ, its function is prehension. The per- 
formance of this function in any of its numerous applications is 
rigorously limited by the structure of the hand—the bones, muscles, 
nerves, circulating and absorbent vessels, connective tissue, fat, &c. 
Fatigue the nerve, and the function will be feebly performed ; 
exhaust it, and the function ceases ; diminish the action of the heart, 
tie an artery, or vitiate the structure of the blood, and the function 
will be correspondingly affected ; stiffen the tendons, soften the bones, 
diminish the synovial fluid, or increase the fat—in short, make any 
alteration whatever in the structure of the hand, and an alteration is 
necessarily produced in its function. So rigorously is function 
dependent upon structure, that the hand of one man will execute 
actions which are impossible to another. The hand of a baby is said 
to be the same in structure as the hand of a man; and since the 
powers (functions) of the two are notoriously different, we might 
rashly conclude that here function was dissociated from structure 
The case is illustrative. In baby and man the structure is similar, 
not the same; the resemblance is of kind, not of degree; and the 
function likewise varies with the degree. The penny cannon which 
delights the child is similar in structure to the ten-pounder which 
batters down walls; and though, speaking generally, we may 
say that the function of both is to fire gunpowder for human ends, 
no one expects the penny cannon to be employed in warfare. In 
physiology, as in mechanics, the effect varies with the forces involved. 
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Mr. Spencer seems to have been led into his view by not keeping 
distinctly present to his mind the differences between General Func- 
tion (or properties of tissue) and Special Function, or the activity of 
anorgan. ‘ That function takes precedence of structure,” he says, 
“seems implied in the definition of Life. If Life consist of inner 
actions so adjusted as to balance outer actions—if the actions are the 
substance of Life, while the adjustment constitutes its form; then 
may we not say that the actions formed must come before that which 
forms them—that the continuous change which is the basis of func- 
tion must come before the structure which brings the function into 
shape?” The separation of “actions formed” from “that which 
forms them” is inadmissible. An action cannot come Jefore the 
agent; it is the agent in act. The continuous change, which is the 
basis of vitality, is a change of molecular arrangements; and the 
organ which gives a special direction to the vital activity, e.g., which 
shapes the general function of Contractility into the special function 
of Prehension, this organ must itself be formed before it can mani- 
fest its special function. It is true that the organs are formed by 
the organism, true that the general activity of living bodies must 
precede the special activity of any organ, as the expansions of steam 
must precede any steam-engine action; but the general activity 
depends on the general structure; and the special actions on the 
special structures. Although the question whether Life precedes 
Organisation has been often asked, it is a question mal posée. If by 
Organisation we are to understand not simply organic substance, 
but a more or less complex arrangement of that substance into 
separate organs, the question is tantamount to asking whether the 
simplest animals and plants have life? And to ask the question, 
whether Life precedes organic substance ? is tantamount to asking 
whether the convex surface of a curve precedes the concave, or 
whether the motions of a body precede the body. To disengage 
ourselves from the complicated suggestions of such a word as Life, 
let us consider one of the vital phenomena, Contraction. This is a 
phenomenon manifested by the simple protoplasm, and by the highly 
differentiated form of protoplasm known as muscle. In one sense it 
would be correct to say that the function (contraction) precedes the 
organ (muscle), as the general must precede the special. But it 
would be absurd to say that muscular contraction preceded the 
existence of muscle, and formed it. The contractions of the pro- 
toplasm are not the same as muscular contractions, no more than the 
hand of a baby is the same as a man’s; the general property which 
both have in common depends on the substance both have in 
common ; the special property which belongs to the muscle depends 
on its special structure. An infinite activity of the contractile 
protoplasm would be incompetent to form a muscle unless it were 
accompanied by that peculiar change in structure which constitutes 
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muscle. The tea-kettle might boil for ever without producing a 
steam-engine, or the actions of a steam-engine. That which is true 
of one function is true of all functions, and true of Life, which is the 
sum of vital activities. 

This has been a long digression, but it has laid a basis for our 
future exposition of several questions involved in the hypothesis of 
Natural Selection, more especially that aspect of it which has excited 
the most discussion, the derivation of all organic forms from a 
primary cell under the two determining influences of Adaptation to 
changed conditions, and the preservation and increase of such adapta- 
tions in the Struggle for Existence. We have seen that Life, and 
all the forms of Life, result from the relation of the Organism and 
the Medium. Mr. Darwin has shown how this relation can only be 
maintained through an incessant struggle. First, the Organism has 
to struggle against all those external forces which are unfavourable 
to its constitution, when their motions do not synchronise with its 
motions; in this struggle it succeeds by adapting itself to them, 
that is, by adjusting its motions to theirs. Next it has to struggle 
with other organisms, to eat or be eaten by them. Thirdly, it has 
to struggle with rivals, and surpass them in securing the means for 
the preservation of its substance and the propagation of its kind. 
Contending against such manifold and ever-present forces of destruc- 
tion, it is clear that every slight superiority which the Organism 
may develope will tend to bring it more and more into synchronism 
with external forces, cosmical and organic, and thus will be secured 
the “survival of the fittest,” as Mr. Spencer happily phrases it. 

That this light-bearing hypothesis has profoundly changed the 
aspect of Biology will be generally admitted. That it explains a 
vast body of phenomena in a way. surpassing all previous hypotheses 
even its opponents must grant. That it explains them all, Mr. 
Darwin himself does not pretend. But while his opponents—as 
far as my knowledge reaches—have only difficulties to throw in his 
vay, they have no hypothesis to offer which explains these difficulties, 
or which satisfactorily accounts for any of the phenomena; since 
their recourse to creative fiat or creative plan is a mere evasion of 
the question. Yet a final reconciliation seems not altogether hope- 
less. All that is indisputable in Mr. Darwin’s views may be accepted 
without suppressing any of the facts which prevent those views from 
becoming universal. In these papers I shall endeavour to sketch 
the course such a reconciliation may take. I may be deluding myself 
by a natural prepossession in favour of my own conception of the 

\ Evolution Hypothesis, which has been the growth of many years’ 
meditation, and which was very indefinite until Mr. Darwin’s work 
came to give it shape, both by what it furnished of direct instruction, 
and what it suggested indirectly ; but I hope to lay before the reader 
sufficient evidence to justify the proposed modifications. Briefly 
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expressed, the difference is this: Mr. Darwin assumes a community 
of kinship as the explanation of a// organic resemblances, whereas 
I assume it only as the explanation of many, the others being due 
to similarities in the causal nexus. He assumes Adaptation and 
Natural Selection as the explanation of a// organic diversities, whereas 
I assume in many cases an initial diversity in substance, and conse- 
quent diversity in epigenesis ; so that we may say that many plants 
and animals were originally “created” on distinct foundations, and 
that their superstructures retain the marks of this distinction. It is 
here that an approach can be made towards reconciling Natural 
Selection with the facts which have been held to imply distinct 
“creations” and fixity of Species. 

There are thus two questions before us, or rather two aspects of 
the one question. Natural Selection luminously explains how special 
forms arise from a given Type, as Varieties arise from Species ; and 
in a great mass of cases it is demonstrable that special forms have 
arisen thus. But there is asecondary aspect of the question, namely, 
Are all organic forms related to each other by the bond of kinship, 
or are many of them only related by the similarity of their evolution ? 
Haeckel, Mr. Darwin’s thorough-going disciple, who emphatically 
affirms that there is no other explanation of morphological phenomena 
except the blood-relationship of organisms, admits that it is possible 
some other causes besides Natural Selection may be at work, and 
that these will hereafter be discovered.’ It seems to me that the 
Evolution Hypothesis may claim several well-known modes of opera- 
tion besides that of Natural Selection, and they are implied in the 
existence of Analogies, such as we glanced at towards the close of the 
last paper on this subject. 

The analogies of organic forms and functions demand a more 
exhaustive scrutiny than has yet been given them. Why is it that 
vessels, nerves, and bones ramify like branches, and why do these 
branches take on the aspect of many crystals? Why is it that 
cavities are constantly prolonged in ducts, e.g., the mouth succeeded 
by the esophagus, the stomach by the intestines, the bladder by the 
urethra, the heart by the aorta, the ovary by the oviduct, and so on? 
Why are there never more than four limbs attached to a vertebral 
column, and these always attached to particular vertebra? Why 
is there a tendency in certain tissues to form tubes, and in these 
tubes commonly to assume a muscular coat?? To some of these 
queries an answer might be suggested which would bring them 
under known physical laws. I merely notice them here for the sake 
of emphasizing the fact that such analogies lie deeply embedded in 
the laws of evolution, and that what has been metaphorically called 


(1) Haxcxet, Generelle Morphologie, 1. 290. 
(2) Even in the nerve-sheaths of some Annelids there are muscles. 
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organic crystallization, will account for many similarities in form, 
without forcing us to have recourse to kinship. To take a very simple 
case. No one will maintain that the crystalline forms of snow have 
any kinship with the plants which they often resemble. Mr. Spencer 
has noticed the development of a wing-bearing branch from a wing 
of the Ptilota plumosa, when its nutrition is in excess. ‘This form, 
so strikingly like that of the feathery crystallizations of many inor- 
ganic substances, proves to us that in such crystallizations the sim- 
plicity or complexity of structure at any place depends on the quan- 
tity of matter that has to be polarised at that place in a given time. 
How the element of time modifies the result, is shown by the familiar 
fact that crystals rapidly formed are small, and that they become 
larger when they are formed more slowly.’”' 

It may be objected, and justly, that in the resemblance between 
crystals and organisms the analogy is purely that of form, and usually 
confined to one element, whereas between organisms there is resem- 
blance of substance no less than of form, and usually the organisms are 
alike in several respects. The answer to this objection is, that wherever 
there is a similarity in the causal conditions there must be a corre- 
sponding similarity in the results ; if this similarity extends to only 
a few of the conditions, the analogy will be slight ; if to several, deep. 
But whether slight or deep we are not justified, simply on the ground 
of resemblance, in assuming, short of evidence, that because they are 
alike, two organisms are related by blood, or descended from a common 
ancestor. 

Let us glance at a few illustrations. It has been urged, as a serious 
objection to Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis,’ that it fails to explain the 
existence of phosphorescent organs in a few insects; and certainly, 
when one considers the widely-different orders in which these organs 
appear, and their absence in nearly-related forms, it is a difficulty. 
In noctiluce, earth-worms, molluscs, scolopendra, and fire-flies, we 
may easily suppose the presence of similar organic conditions pro- 
ducing the luminosity; it requires a strong faith to assign Natural 
Selection as the cause.* We may say the same of the electric 


(1) Spencer, Principles of Biology, 1. 72. 

(2) Fatvre, Variabilité de ? Espéce, p. 18. 

(3) These luminous organs would furnish an interesting digression, if space per- 
mitted it. The student is referred to the chapter in Miutne Epwarp’s Legons sur la 
Physiologie et 0 Anatomie Comparée, 1863, vit. 94, sq. Leypia: Histologie, 1857, p. 343. 
KG6.iKeErR: Microscopical Journal, 1858, vt. 166, and Max Scuuttze, Archiv fiir mikros. 
Anat. 1865, p. 124. My friend Scnuttzz was kind enough to show me some of his 
preparations of the organs of Lampyris splendidula, from which the drawings in his 
memoir were made. They reminded me of the electric organs in fishes by a certain 
faint analogy, the trachea in the one holding the position of nerves in the other. I 
may remark, in passing, that it is not every phosphorescent animal that has distinct 
luminous organs. There is a lizard (Ptodactylus Gecko) which occasionally becomes 
luminous. “A singular circumstance occurred to the colonial surgeon, who related it to 
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organs possessed by seven species of fish, belonging to five widely- 
separated genera. Although each species appears to have a limited 
geographical range, one or the other is found in almost every 
part of the globe. These organs occupy different positions, being 
now on each side of the head, now along the body, and now along 
the tail; and in different species they are innervated from different 
sources. Their intimate structure also varies; as appears from the 
remarkable investigations of Max Schultze.’ They cannot, therefore, 
be homologous. How could they have arisen? Obviously, in each 
case, from some analogous conditions which produced a differentiation 
in certain muscles. The fundamental resemblance to muscles was 
pointed out by Carus long ago. It has been insisted on by Leydig ;* 
and Owen says, “ the row of compressed cells constituting the electric 
prism of the Torpedo offers some analogy to the row of microscopic 
discs of which the elementary muscle-fibre appears to consist.”* We 
must not, however, forget that these resemblances are merely such as 
suggest that the electric organ is a differentiation of the tissue which 
elsewhere is muscular, and that Dr. Davy was justified in denying 
the organ to be muscular.* That it is substituted for muscle cannot 
be doubted. Now, although we are-entirely ignorant of the conditions 
which cause this differentiation of muscles into electric organs, we 
can understand that, when once such a development had taken place, 
if it in any way profited the fish in its struggle for existence, Natural 
Selection would tend to its further increase and propagation. So far 
Mr. Darwin carries us with him. But we decline proceeding further. 
The development of these organs in fishes, so widely removed, does 
not imply an ancestral community. The similarity in concurrent 
conditions is quite enough to account for the phenomenon. This, 
with his accustomed candour, Mr. Darwin admits. “If the electric 
organs,”’ he says, “‘had been inherited from one ancient progenitor 
thus provided, we might’ have expected that all electric fishes would 
be specially related to each other. Nor does Geology-at all lead to 
the belief that formerly most fishes had electric organs which most of 
their modified descendants have lost.” 

It may seem strange that he should thus urge a difficulty against 
his hypothesis when it could be avoided by the simple admission 
that even among nearly-allied animals great differences in develop- 


me. He was lying awake in bed when a lizard fell from the ceiling upon the top of his 
mosquito-curtain ; at the moment of touching it the lizard became brilliantly luminous, 
illuminating the objects in the neighbourhood, much to the astonishment of the doctor.” 
Cottinewoon, Rambles of a Naturalist, 1868, p. 169. 

(1) Max Scuuttze: Zur Kenntniss der electrischen Organe der Fische, 1858-9. 

(2) Lexpie: Histologie, 1857, p. 45. 

(3) OwEn: Anatomy of the Vertebrates, 1866, 1. 358. 

(4) Davy: Researches, Physiological and Anatomical, 139, 1. 33. 
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ment are observable, and the electric organs might be ranged under 
such diversities. But Mr. Darwin has so thoroughly wrought out 
his scheme, that he foresees most objections, and rightly suspects that 
if this principle of divergent development be admitted, it will cut the 
ground from under a vast array of facts which his hypothesis of 
descent requires. For observe: if we admit that differentiations so 
marked, and organs so important, can have arisen from organic con- 
ditions which spontaneously presented themselves in very different 
animals, and therefore that these organs, although so closely resem- 
bling each other, are not due to ancestral influence, we can hardly 
refuse to extend to the whole organism what we have admitted of a 
particular organ; and thus the admission of the spontaneous evolu- 
tion of closely-resembling organs carries with it the admission of 
the spontaneous evolution of closely-resembling organisms ; that mus- 
cular tissue should, under certain similar conditions, develope into 
electric organs, is but one case of the law that organic substance, 
under certain similar conditions, will develope into organisms closely 
resembling each other. 

It is to be remarked that Mr. Darwin fixes his.attention somewhat 
too exclusively on the Adaptations which arise during the struggle 
for existence, and to that extent neglects the laws of organic growth ; 
just as Lamarck too exclusively fixed his attention on the influence 
of external conditions and of wants. Not that Mr. Darwin can be 
said to overlook the organic laws; he simply under-estimates the 
part they play. Occasionally he seems arrested by it, as when 
instancing the “trailing palm in the Malay Archipelago, which 
climbs the loftiest trees by the aid of exquisitely constructed hooks, 
clustered around the ends of the branches, and this contrivance no 
doubt is of the highest service to the plant; but as there are nearly 
similar hooks on many trees which are not climbers, the hooks on the 
palm may have arisen from unknown-laws of growth, and have been 
subsequently taken advantage of by the plant undergoing further 
modification and becoming a climber.” 

Again I come round to the position from which I started, that the 
resemblances traceable among animals are no proof of kinship ; even a 
resemblance so close as to defy discrimination would not, in itself, be 
such a proof. The absolute identity of chalk in Australia and in 

Jurope is a proof that there was absolute identity in the formative 
conditions and the constituent elements, but no proof whatever that 
the two substances were originally connected by genesis. In like 
manner the similarity of a plant or animal in Africa and Europe may 
be due to a common kinship, but it may also be due to a common 
history. It is barely conceivable that the history, from first to last, 
would ever be so rigorously identical in two parts of the globe as to 
produce complex identical forms in both; because any diversity 
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either.in structure or external conditions may be the starting-point 
of a wide diversity in subsequent development; and the case of 
organic combinations is so far unlike the inorganic, that while only 
one form is possible to the latter (chalk is either formed or not 
formed) many forms are possible to organic elements. But although 
identities so close as those of Species and Genera are not readily con- 
ceivable as the products of an identical history in different quarters of 
the globe, it is not only conceivable, but is eminently probable, 
that Orders and Classes have no nearer link of relationship than is 
implied in their community of organic substance and their common 
history. The fact that there is not a single mammal common to 
Europe and Ausiralia is explicable, as Mr. Darwin explains it, on the 
ground that migration has been impossible to them; but it is also 
explicable on the laws of evolution—to have had mammals of the 
same species and genera would imply a minute coincidence in their 
history which is against the probabilities. Again, in the Oceanic 
Islands there are no Batrachians. But there are Reptiles, and these 
conform to the reptilian type. Mr. Darwin suggests that the 
absence of Batrachia is due to the impossibility of migration, their 
ova being destroyed by salt water. .But may it not be due to the 
divergence from the reptilian type, which was effected elsewhere, 
not having taken place in these regions? When we find Tin in 
Prussia and Cornwall, and nowhere else in Europe, must we not con- 
clude that in these two countries, and nowhere else, a peculiar 
conjunction of conditions caused this peculiar evolution ? 

The question at issue is, Are the resemblances observable among 
organic forms due to remote kinship, and their diversities to the 
divergencies caused by adaptation to new conditions? or are the 
resemblances due to similarities and the diversities to dissimilarities 
in the history of organic beings? Are we to assume one starting- 
point and one centre of creation, or many similar starting-points at 
many centres? So far from believing that all plants and animals 
had their origin in one primordial cell, at one particular spot, from 
which descendants migrated and became diversified under the diverse 
conditions of their migration, it seems to me more consistent with the 
principle of Evolution to admit a vast variety of origins more or less 
resembling each other; and this initial resemblance will account 
for the similarities still traceable under the various forms; while 
the initial differences becoming intensified by development under 
different conditions will yield the diversities. The evolution of 
organisms, like the evolution of crystals, or the evolution of islands 
and continents, is determined by laws inherent in the substances 
evolved, and by their relations to the medium in which the evolution 
takes place. This being so, we may d priori affirm that the resultant 
forms will have a community strictly corresponding with the identity 
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of the substances and their conditions of evolution, together with 
a diversity corresponding with their differences in substance and 
conditions. It is usually supposed that the admission of separate 
“centres of creation” is tantamount to an admission of “ successive 
creations ” as interpreted by the majority of those who invoke “ crea- 
tive fiats.” But the doctrine of Evolution, which regards Life as 
making its appearance consequent upon a definite concurrence 
of conditions, and regards the specific forms of Life as the necessary 
consequences of specific circumstances, must also accept the proba- 
bility of such conditions occurring at different times and in different 
places. Upon what grounds, cosmical or biological, are we to assume 
that on only one microscopic spot of this developing planet such a 
group of conditions was found—on only one spot a particle of protein 
substance was formed out of the abundant elements, and under con- 
ditions which caused it to grow and multiply, till in time its 
descendants overran the globe? The hypothesis that all organic 
forms are the descendants of a single germ, or of even a few germs, 
and are therefore united by links of kinship more or less remote, is 
not more acceptable than the hypothesis that all the carbonates and 
phosphates, all the crystals, and all the strata found in different parts 
of the globe are the descendants of a single molecule, or a few mole- 
cules; or,—-since this may seem too extravagant,—than that thevarious 
maladies which afflict organic beings are, in a literal sense, members 
of families having a nearer relationship than that of being the pheno- 
mena manifested by similar organs under similar conditions—a con- 
ception which might have been accepted by those metaphysical 
pathologists who regarded Disease as an entity. Few philosophers 
have any hesitation in supposing that other planets besides our own 
are peopled with organic forms, though, from the great differences in 
the conditions, these forms must be extremely unlike those of our 
own planet. If separate worlds, why not separate centres? The 
conclusion seems inevitable that wherever and whenever the state of 
things permitted that peculiar combination of elements known as 
organic substance, there and then a centre was established—Life had 
a root. From these roots closely resembling each other in all essen- 
tial characters, but all more or less different, there have been 
developed the various stems of the great tree. Myriads of roots have 
probably perished without issue; myriads have developed into forms 
so ill-adapted to sustain the fluctuations of the Medium, so ill-fitted 
for the struggle of existence, that they became extinct before even 
our organic record begins ; myriads have become extinct since then ; 
and the descendants of those which now survive are like the scattered 
companies and regiments after some terrific battle. 

But to make this clear we must ask the reader’s patience to follow 
us still further in our survey of the phenomena. 


Grorcr Henry Lewes. 





ANTHONY. 


«¢ And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, he is in thy hand.” 
JOB ii. 6. 


I. 


“ FatHer dear! my life hath lain 

In the quiet hollows, where the dews and the rain 
From one day into another remain, 

Cold and green. One sin alone 

Up through my peace like a thorn hath grown: 
I have tried to be humble in vain, I’ve thought 
More of my gifts, than an Eve’s child ought, 

I have believed to me was given 

The powers of the saints—of miracles even, 
And I fear me Jesu hath sent his leven, 

To burn away the crown of pride, 

That try as I might I never could hide. 

And to bear the great God’s chastening, 

With the bodily sense, is a fearful thing! 


“ Father dear, last night I woke 
As a hand was gently laid on me, 
And a soft voice close beside me spoke. 
‘Good brother, brother Anthony, 
A king is dying here close by, 
And wants thy ghostly aid.’ I rose 
Upon mine elbow ’mazedly, 
This sweet beggar-voice, whose could it be ? 
Who could have come where no path goes, 
Among the shingle and scrub that close 
My cell about? <A faint light made 
By the moon there was, and across it a shade 
Moved ; from behind me a face right fair 
Suddenly stooped, half hid by its hair, 
Yet round the white brow might be seen 
A fretted gold thread. ‘Come, brother,’ quoth he, 
‘Or death before us may have been’ 
‘Nay, I ween it must not be: 
To deal out God’s body to the dying, 
To sain the soul through the dark night flying, 
I’m powerless. I’m no priest: go round 
To the Clerk of Isenford.’ ‘That ground 
I travelled now, but it is said 
That yesternight the clerk is dead.’ 
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ANTHONY. 


‘Then mount ye the hill to the cenoby.’ 

‘ Time is too short,’ he made reply ; 

And got the better of me then. 

I thought myself singled out among men, 
Appointed by the saints to do 

This holy thing: I rise and go: 

The pax ye left last yule with me 

T put in my bosom hastily : 

I follow him along by the river; dark 

It was, and yet I heard by chance, 

As we spoke together, the early lark ; 

Anon it seemed as if I must dance, 

Not walk, so strange and so light was I; 
And then there seemed to be houses around, 
Unsteadily resting on the ground, 

As if they but seemed, and might change or fly ; 
With pictures were they painted o’er, 

And settles stood by every door. 

Past these we went, I following him, 

The heavy heat making my head to swim 
As if I were drunken. Then came a sound, 
The regular chaunt of a litany— 

Doubtless to Hecate or Venus—and they 
Who chanted it were seen nowhere, 

Neither on the ground nor in the air: 

Nor was there green field or blue sky, 

Or tree or stream, but all was brown, 

And flames like lamps leapt wp and down : 
Nor saw I aught living in doublet or gown, 
Till we came to the market-place, where stood, 
Instead of a cross, an image of wood, 

A huge-faced image, with ass’s ears, 

And horns and a tongue and eyes full of leers, 
Bodyless, only a block, whence grew 
Lopped arms and shameless parts: before 
The image flickered a flame dark blue, 

And round it hand in hand a score 

Of brown men and white women ran, 
Naked as devils: I tried to ban, 

T had no book or cross, but the pax 

With the blessed body sealed in silver and wax! 
The pax was gone, and that was how 

They wan such power upon me now. 

My winsome guide laid hold on me, 
Capering as if his bare feet were on thorns ; 





ANTHONY. 


But the beauty, I trow, was quite gone now— 
I saw he too had horns! 
Oh, had I at the first but seen 
The fire in his eyen, oh, well had it been! 
Alas, how they did pierce and play 
About me and into me, into my heart ; 
And the place wherever he made them dart 
Was lit up by a quivering gleam, 
Like that from sunlit glass or stream. 
I turned and ran, but round and round 
Still danced the fiends till I fell in a swound, 
And I woke anon where about me, I trow, 
Was kingly ornament enow: 
On a couch of gold, on a tiger’s hide, 
I lay, and a creature.meck and mild, 
Wimpled like a sister of Transatide, 
Smoothed my hair down like a child, 
And laid my face against her side : 
Oh, but it was strange and new, 
The unrest that withit me grew. 
I believed her a sister, some glamour, 
Some smoke of the pit, some nameless power, 
Was there; but I prevailed at last ! 
Her arms about my head she cast, 
‘I am a princess,’ the serpent said, 
‘ Ere you arrived was my father dead, 
‘And you must now rule here, for I 
‘Can give you knowledge and sovereignty, 
‘With a crown to cover your tonsured head.’ 
Woe’s me, I listened, sorry and sad, 
That she was a devil or I was mad: 
T lay still and listened, and then she drew 
From a small red distaff that stood by itself, 
And moved to her hand like a living elf, 
A fine green thread she cunningly threw 
Around me and round. Then a can of green flame, 
Or of wine—I knew not whence it came— 
She called it wine—to my mouth she pressed, 
And whispered so softly, ‘ Drink now, and rest.’ 
I was wearing to sleep, and my lips were dry ; 
A want, not of will, but of energy, 
Was saving me, till at last she sang— 
Thank thee, oh thou foolish red tongue! 

Is there a better place over the sky ? 

Is there a fairer race living on high? 
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Is there a hell, can any man tell ? 
For he knoweth nought when the shroud is wrought ; 
But I’ve heard it said by the midday breeze, 
In the churchyard trees, and by the grey seas, 
Upon Midsummer night, when the moon is in flight, 
That Paradise is but a shade 
Made by the evening clouds in the air, 
A delusion and a snare. 
So brother dear, oh, harbour here, 
And live with me; for a mortal year 
Will be nothing to thee, if thou wilt not tine 
The offer of my bright green wine. 

I tried right sore, but no word could say, 

While I touched that accursed may. 

With her thread and her wine, I feared them now, 

And she knew the change upon my brow; 

I saw her weeping through her hair, 

And then at once I was aware 

That she was changed or gone; for there, 

Instead of her, another stood, 

Also clad in a wimple and hood; 

My book and my beads, with the little black rood, 

She held towards me, and she sung 

With a sharp clear voice and a bright red tongue: 
Nay, look not so, for it grieves us mo’ 
Than I can tell, and of heaven and hell, 
What they are made of, and where they lic, 
And how to find them by-and-by, 
Thou shalt teach, and we shall hear— 

I broke upon her silly song 

By grasping at the hallowed gear ; 

Ah, when I found it in my grasp, 

The rood was changed into an asp. 

But the thread was broken, and I was strong, 

For I struggled up and out of her reach ; 

I found my voice,—that vile asp tried 

To get into my mouth,—but three times I cried 

Upon the name of Christ—the wall 

About me splits, and the devils fall 

And break like images of board,— 

Such is the power of the name of the Lord! 


“ Long I threaded the streets about, 

That I might find some pathway out ; 

Nor could I tell which side was east, 

For the glimmering day-dawn never increased. 
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So I was lost. By many a door 

Fallen, and many a settle before, 

The naked creatures broken lay, 

Like sculptor’s craft now cast away. 

And yet their eyes could follow me, 
Although they could not move or turn ; 

I stumbled over them; I could spurn 

Their breasts and limbs,—but those wide-open eyes! 
Ah, me! at last I saw on high 

This hill against the morning sky : 

Was it not hard from thence to see 

This chapel at hand, and between it and me 
Enchantment, like a wall of glass 

It seemed I never, never, could pass ? 

Then I remembered the spell whereby 

The possessed wherever they list can fly; 
That spell brother Lupus, cursed be he ! 
Brought from the pagans of Sicily : 

And I was lifted from the ground, 

Bats and ribbed things clipping me round, 
And thrown down; then, oh! such a race 

I ran,— for everything gave in chase, 
Wolves, moles, birds, stones, and hosts of flies ; 
And the faces of men and of women I know, 
Dead many and many a year ago, 

Kept up with me, their white, light eyes 
Close to my face ; all vampires, so 

They bit my neck, they sucked my blood, 
They caught my ancles, they twisted my hood, 
And at last—at last they stole 

My senses; without sense I ran, 

Like a jointed frame without a soul ; 

Yet I knew the joints, alas! began 

To double and crack ;—but oh, God’s bliss! 
About my feet a stream doth hiss, 

The cold, running stream, and I am free, 
With daylight, father, and with thee.” 


II. 


When the stricken child had thus confessed, 
Humbly he crossed his hands on his breast, 
Waiting. The abbot raised his eyen, 

That closéd this half-hour had been, 

And answered: “ Thy name, Anthony, 
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Was once borne by a saint; if so 

It be with thee as with him, and more, 
Whom Jesu put in Satan’s power 

To bait them for a day and hour, 

It doth behove thee back to go 

Into thy hermitage again ; 

And if from grace thou art astray, 
Anthony, gird thyself amain 

With prayer and fast ; this penance do, 
And when thou vanquishest the foe, 
Thou shalt rule, and I obey !” 


He turned away, but the kneeling man 
Caught the skirt of his camlet and began 
To wail like the stork in the fowler’s hand : 
“Father! aught but this demand. 

Let me but live in the cenoby, 

And penance day and night I'll dree, 

Send me not to live alone “ 

“The will of God, my will be done!” 
Querulously the old man cried, 

And thrust the penitent aside. 





The sound of their parting steps is gone ; 
His heart sinks like his knees on the stone; 
The asperging drops still shine on his head ; 
The smoke of the censer scarce is shed,— 
For they brought him hither with chant and bell, 
Relics and incense-pot as well ; 

Finger to finger before his breast, 

His long thin hands together are prest ; 
Through their closed lids you may see 

His eyeballs moying restlessly, 

As if he listened with his shut eyes, 

For thus the senses sympathise ! 

And now he sings, but far to find 

Is every rhyme he would unwind. 


Thou wood of the cross of the agony, 

Ye nails that fixed Him to the tree, 
Sponge that held the last bitter draught, 

Lift, support, and strengthen me. 


Drops of His sweating that eased His pain, 
Drops of blood falling the dead world’s rain, 

Tears that brought us man’s second spring, 
Cleanse, absolve, absolve, and sain. 
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Mary’s most holy eyes then lifted up, 
Angels most holy hands holding the cup, 

And spirit most holy that then came down, 
Make my soul with ye to sup. 


He stops, forgetting the rest, the lamp 
Through its misty nimbus crackles ; a tramp 
Is heard without, a laugh and a call ; 

He answers not: against the wall 

All round the bigging the knocking goes, 
From west to east as a witch-dance flows: 
Then up on the thatch it begins to scratch : 
There’s a long thin line seen crossing the shrine, 
Mistier still in the thickening damp; 

By its dainty thread right over his head, 

A spider spins, for a moment it stops, 

Then right upon his bald head drops. 

Ah! he comes as he came before,— 

Only since they sprinkled the latch, 

And set that cross uport the door, 

He must enter by the thatch ! 

Anthony fell like a murdered man, 

And that long-legged imp-spiderling ran 
Over his face: now raised on his hands 

He stares about, the hour-glass stands 
Right upon end with its drizzling sands, 
And the friendly mort-head, round and round 
Rolls about with a crazy sound ; 

A gasping creak, it tries to speak, 

Eyeballs from its caves gleam out ! 

The horns—the horns begin to sprout ! 


III. 
’Tis well to spend the wintry day 
Of age from tumults quite away : 
When love is past, and we leave off strife, 
So long having borne our lots in life, 
Answering the daily need, 
With brand and buckler to conquer or bleed, 
Or for the burgher’s watch so drear 
Filling the wallet with good cheer, 
Or in the booth or market-stand 
Where moil befits both tongue and hand: 
But work is heavy from morn to eve, 
With sorrow still watching behind like a reve, 
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And the only shelter sure and fair 

Is the cloister and cowl to the man of care, 
To the man upon whom the great black hand 
Of chastening waxeth tight, whose head 

Is bowed, so he no more can stand 

Tn the guild-hall he aforetime led. 

Nor less to him who wickedly 

Seeketh temptations, the lusts of the eye 
And the pride of life; for surely God 
Lends the heart a worm, the back a rod, 

To punish those forgetting Him ; 

And His punishments are grim! 

Abasing the haughty in velvet and fur, 
Who hold their foreheads against the thunder, 
And laugh to see the patched poor wonder, 
Who travel with riders before and behind, 
Riding over the halt and blind, 

Who empty the stoup with the wassailer, 
Over the chamber of the dying, 

Who wear the night with dice and lying— 
Lying and cursing over the dice, 

And to the chirp of the violette, 

With a headless amorette 

Dance until the cock crows thrice. 


There was a time when saints were rife, 
Whose cross was ever their staff of life ; 
From Camelot to Egypt’s river, 

Blessings poured from the sngel’s quiver ; 
Nor was it wonderful to see 

The holy rood stoop down to greet 

The worshipper whose heart was sweet, . 
Whose deeds and thoughts did well agree, 
Who never dropt his beads to scratch, 
Though his cassock was as coarse as thatch ; 
This age was likened to the sun 
Upholding life since time begun. 


Then glorious still, though glorious less, 
The second age of holiness, 

Was likened to the harvest moon, 

Whose sweet white face doth wane so soon. 


Then came the third last age of light ; 
Darker it was, yet grand and bright, 
Like the company of stars by night. 
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But sun, and moon, and stars are gone, 
And the watchers few are left alone, 
With no more cheer than candle wick 
Through a horn lantern, yellow and thick. 
So now in the race, for one who wins, 

Six shall stumble with wounded shins ; 
For the rood is stiff whoever kneels, 

And God never stops his chariot wheels, 
Nor looks out of his narrow window, 

Over the drifts and steeps of snow ; 

But Satan for a thousand years 

Has gotten a lease of our hopes and fears 
To catch men’s souls by their eyes and ears. 
Let us every one beware 

Little faith or overcaring, 

Pride of heart or overdaring, 

Lest we come within his snare. 


In after years on that spot grew 
Cloisters of stone all fair and new : 
And Camaldules at least five-score 


Lived where these few had housed before ; 

Then in the guest-hall oft was told 

This story of the times of old, 

And of a beggar-man, who lay 

With crutch and cap by night and day, 

Begging and muttering before 

Saint Peter’s great west door. 

This beggar, when aught was flung in his cap, 

If ’twas not silver would grumble and grutch, 

And strive to raise his body up, 

To reach the almoner with his crutch ! 

Then as the midnight struck, they said, 

He lay stretched out as if he were dead, 

When a hornéd stranger, strong and grim, 

Through the locked city-gate came toward him, 

And took his daily spoils away. 

Some thought him a saint, and gave him food 

Day by day, as Christians should ; 

But others averred that Satan had 

Sworn him his slave and driven him mad, 

And that his name was Anthony. 

But whether he was the same who fled 

From bis cell that night can never be said. 
Witriam B. Scorr. 











NATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


“Tr is easy,” a French publicist pronounces, in an essay of remark- 
able interest, ‘to see that the perplexities of modern diplomacy— 
these still-born congresses dissolved before they are assembled, these 
treaties torn as soon as concluded, all the disorder, in short, to which 
international relations are given over—have their ultimate source in 
the difficulty of bending the new principles of government intro- 
duced by the French Revolution into conformity with the rules of 
the old law of nations. Diplomacy, accustomed to maintain the 
intercourse of kings, masters of their people, knows not how to bring 
peoples together determined to remain masters of themselves.’ Fully, 
for our own part, admitting that international relations are in a state 
of perilous uncertainty, that the old system of regulating them is no 
longer a rule or a guide, and that the decline of its authority adds to 
the confusion and danger of Europe, we hold, on the other hand, 
that it is the old principle of despotism, not the new principle of 
self-government, which divides Europe into so many camps; that 
not the introduction of popular sovereignty, but the persistence of an 
opposite species of sovereignty is the main cause of the critical 
position of European affairs, and the main obstacle to the formation 
of a true commonwealth of nations; and that the general establish- 
ment, throughout the civilised world, of really representative and 
national governments and armies is the essential condition precedent 
of a true international law. We conceive it demonstrable that the 
so-called international law of the past is a misnomer, not in one only, 
but in both of its terms, being neither law nor international in the 
true sense of the words; being a code of kings, not of nations, an 
interregal, not an international, system—one avowedly based on the 
lawless and barbarous process of adjudication by battle, and taking 
account solely of powers not only too lofty to recognise any law for 
their conduct, but so constituted as to be incompatible with inter- 
national confidence and concert. 

At the root of a host of international antipathies and quarrels lies 
a confusion for centuries under a common name of nations with 
governments—of France, Russia, Austria, and Spain, for example, 
in their political dealings and relations with the French, the Russians, 
the Austrians, and the Spaniards; and one result of this confusion— 
which, like many mischievous errors in both the philosophy and the 
practical notions of mankind, has its stronghold in language—is to 
hide even from some of the most learned and accurate writers the 





(1) La Diplomatie et les Principes de la Révolution Francaise, par M. Albert de Broglie, 
de Y Académie Francaise: Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Fév., 1868, . 
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real character of the code which takes the name of the law of nations, 
or international law. With Mr. Austin, they tell us truly enough 
that it is not law in the jural sense, but only a law of opinion 
emanating from no common legislature, and enforced by no common 
magistracy. But they fail, apparently, to perceive that it has no 
more rightful claim to the title of international than of law; that 
“taking account of sovereigns only,” and sovereigns being what they 
have been since the age of Grotius in most powerful States, it has 
taken no account of nations; that the matters to which it chiefly 
relates are what they are, because it is really an interregal, not an 
international, code; that not only the subjects it is most concerned 
with, but also the rules concerning them, are deeply coloured by the 
springs from which the whole has been drawn, it being such as 
monarchs could admit in its form, as well as such as their policy and 
conduct have made it in its subject-matter. International relations, 
in other words, would have come to rest on an entirely different foot- 
ing, and have given rise to a perfectly different system of juris- 
prudence, had nations themselves, instead of despots, determined 
their relations towards each other. We hope to show, indeed, 
that the germs of international law; in the true sense, are discerni- 
ble; but this, at least, remains certain, that the rude procedure of 
trial by battle must continue to determine the differences of States, 
and differences will be created and kept alive for the purpose, until 
nations determine their own career and position alike in national and 
international politics. 

The first of the foregoing propositions, namely, that what has 
hitherto been called international law is not law in the jural sense 
of the term, but only a law of opinion, is proveable out of the mouths 
of those of its very professors who most stoutly maintain the con- 
trary doctrine, by the position which they claim for themselves, and 
the lofty moral authority with which they clothe their conclusions. 
“ The international jurist,” Dr. Travers Twiss, for example, declares, 
“is by his vocation placed sentinel upon the outworks of this system ; 
and no nobler end can be proposed to his ambition or sense of duty 
than to keep vigilant watch, ready to defend the weaker State against 
the aggressions of the more powerful, and to control the spirit of war 
and conquest when it attempts to overthrow the established doctrines 
of public law; and when war has commenced, his province is to 
restrain the combatants within just limits, and to stay the arm of the 
belligerent when it would encroach upon the liberties of the neutral.”” 
It is the language of the prophet, not of the lawyer, ‘‘ Cry aloud, spare 
not ; lift up thy voice like a trumpet.” We do not find Mr. Williams 
on Real Property, or Mr. Chitty on Contracts, proclaiming it as their 


(1) Introductory Lectures on the Science of International Law. By Travers Twiss, 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
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office to uphold the authority of their jurisprudence, to defend the 
weak from the strong, the poor from the rich, and to preserve the 
rights of third parties inviolate when litigation arises. Again, that 
international politics and the theoretical jurisprudence relating to 
them have hitherto been what monarchs rather than nations have 
made them, may be seen on a glance at the history and character 
of the system which passes by the name of international law. Two 
prominent characteristics can scarcely fail to strike the student of the 
chief treatises on the subject, namely, that at first he seems to enter 
a world of lofty morality, of principles appealing to the best interests 
and feelings of mankind—of equity, reciprocity, humanity, and 
piety ; but crossing the threshold he finds himself in reality in a 
world where might is right—a world of war, spoliation, and con- 
quest. From the Prolegomena of the “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis” of 
Grotius, claiming the acquiescence of Christendom in a moral code 
sanctioned by the common voice of ancient and modern wisdom, 
virtue, and religion, he passes to the first chapter, at the head of 
which is the ominous title—“ Quid Bellum ;” and it must soon become 
evident to him that peace has occupied but a secondary place in the 
author’s mind, as it does in the name of his treatise. “Upon nearer 
investigation,” says one of the most learned of his successors, Baron 
von Ompleton, “it will be found that it was never the intention of 
Grotius to make the law of nature in its whole range his study, and 
that he originally restricted himself to that department of law which 
establishes the relations of nations and their governments to each 
other, or, rather, solely to that branch which treats of the laws of war.” 
Grotius himself wrote to his friends, ‘ Zyo, absoluto Stobewo, do operam 
commentationi de jure belli;”” and in his Prolegomena he states that 
the causes which led to the composition of the work were the shameful 
frequency and licence of wars. Why is it then that war forms the 
staple subject of the prime treatise on what purports to be inter- 
national justice—the subject to which all others are merely con- 
vergent or consequent ? 

The answer will be found in the political conditions of the epoch 
of which the “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis” was one of the natural fruits 
—in the establishment of great military kingdoms, on the one 
hand, and the decline of even the precarious restraint of the Papal 
authority on the other, leaving irresponsible monarchs at the head of 
monarchical armies to determine the relations of nations as their 
personal caprice or ambition suggested. In the sixteenth century, 
says M. Guizot, the elements of society had gathered into two 
cardinal facts—the defeat of absolute power in spiritual affairs 
and its triumph in temporal; and the external relations of states 
in particular having no direct domestic interest for the 
people, fell entirely into the hands of their kings. But “ exterior 
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relations,” he adds, “form for nearly three centuries the most 
important portion of history: thus the principal part of the 
destinies of nations has been abandoned to the prerogative of 
kings.” In other words, monarchy, standing armies, and wars 
are three cognate facts. Grotius sought, it is true, to discover 
a moral authority that might fill the place previously assumed 
by the Papacy as the arbiter and moderator of the relations of 
secular Powers; but his principal topic was war, because his 
treatise grew out of the actual conduct of monarchs, and was 
meant as a code for their conduct; and it owed its rapid accept- 
ance by monarchs and monarchical statesmen to its uncompromis- 
ing assertion of the absolute and indefeasible right of sovereignty 
in rulers and the correlative duty of non-resistance on the part of 
their subjects. That the character and customs of despotic power 
had swayed the opinions and enslaved, as one may say, the con- 
science of its author is but too evident in many of his doctrines. 
“A man,” he argues, ‘may by his own act make himself the slave of 
any one; why then may not a people do the same? The right of 
sovereignty,” he adds, “may be acquired by war, and it is an error to 
think governments exist only for the good of the governed; for 
kingdoms may be established for the good of kings—as are those 
which are won by conquest, and these are not to be called tyrannies, 
since tyranny implies injustice.” 

The contemporary thoughts of a greater than Grotius throw a 
yet more vivid light on the cornection between monarchy and war. 
The last edition of Lord Bacon’s essays, with his final corrections, 
was published in the same year with the “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis” 
(1625), and the reader may judge of the place which the peace of 
nations then occupied in the policy of statesmen concerned for the 
true greatness of kingdoms from some of his maxims. ‘ Above all 
for empire and greatness it importeth most that a nation do profess 
arms as their principal honour, study, and occupation. Incident to 
this point it is for a State to have those laws or customs which may 
reach forth unto them just occasion, as may be pretended, of war. 
For there is that justice imprinted in the nature of men that they 
enter not upon wars, whereof so many calamities do ensue, but upon 
some, at the least, specious grounds and quarrels. No body can be 
healthful without exercise, neither natural body nor politic; and 
certainly, to a kingdom or state, a just and honourable war is the 
true exercise. But, howsoever it be for happiness, without all 
question for greatness it maketh most to be still for the most part 
in arms ; and the strength of a veteran army, though it be a charge- 
able business, is that which commonly giveth the law, or at least 
the reputation, among neighbour states, as may be seen in Spain. 
To conclude, no man can, as the Scripture saith, add a cubit to his 
stature; but in the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths it 
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is in the power of princes to add amplitude and greatness to their 
kingdoms. For by introducing such ordinances, constitutions, and 
customs as we have touched, they may sow greatness to their posterity 
and succession.”* Of the cruel confusion of nations with kings, 
which Lord Bacon thus deliberately fostered, the phrase “ international 
law” exhibits an unconscious form, as does language such as the 
following, of a political economist of the present day, on a subjeci 
closely related to war. 

Speaking of the national debt contracted in the war of the Spanish 
succession with Louis XIV.—one of the chief real authors of inter- 
national law, and whose maxim, “L’ Etat c’est moi,” indicates the place 
nations have occupied in monarchical policy—Mr. Sargant states 
“that, in the eyes of the nation, the money spent on the war was well 
spent ; for though the Peace of Utrecht was believed to have given 
up the advantages we had gained, yet the effect of the whole war was 
to reduce the French nation to the utmost distress, and to so quell 
its restless spirit, that for eighty subsequent years Europe was free 
from French dictation.”? Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
Undoubtedly, the effect of the war was to reduce the French nation 
to the utmost distress ; but the only “ restless spirit” that unfortunate 
nation had shown was in resistance to the burdens imposed by the 
warlike policy of a monarch who sought to make his power of 
dictating to France a means of dictating to Europe. “La seule 
remarque a faire en terminant,” says one of ‘the French nation,’ 
writing on the insurrections in his reign, “ c’est ce contraste de gloire 
publique et de calamités privées; de grands événements, de villes 
conquises, d’agrandissement du territoire, de palais de marbre, de 
chefs-d’ceuvre de toute sorte s’épanouissant comme par enchantement 
4 la voix d’un homme, tandis qu’au-dessous de lui d’autres hommes, 
mais ceux-la par millions, concourent sans gloire et sans profit, par 


leur sueurs, leurs souffrances ct leur mort, au but poursuivi par un 
seul.” ® 





Mr. Wheaton divides the history of “modern international law” 
into four periods, the first of which extends from the Peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, to that of Utrecht, in 1713, and this is his 


(1) Essay XXIX. In like manner, in his Dissertation, “Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms of Britain,’ Bacon pronounces :—‘ And let no man so much forget the sub- 
ject propounded as to find it strange that here is no mention of religion, laws, or policy. 
For we speak of that which is proper to the amplitude and growth of States, and not of 
that which is common to their prescrvation, happiness, and all other points of well-being. 
For except there be a spur in a State that shall excite and prick them on to wars, they 
will but keep their own, and seek no further. And in all experience you shall find but 
three things that prepare and dispose for war—the ambition of governors, a State of 
soldiers professed, and the hard means to live of many subjects.’ 

(2) Apology for Sinking Funds. By William Lucas Sargant. 1868. P. 29. ° 

(3) Les Emeutes sous Louis XIV. Par Pierre Clément, de l'Institut. 


Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1 Aout, 1866. 
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general description of the state of international relations during 
it: —“ First Period. The intermediate period between the Peace of 
Westphalia and that of Utrecht was filled with a series of wars 
growing out of the ambitious projects of Louis XIV. seeking to 
extend the frontiers of France, and to secure his dynasty the rich 
inheritance of Spain and the Indies.” It is true, in his other standard 
treatise on the “ Elements of International Law,” the same author says: 
—‘ The international law of Christendom began to be fixed about the 
time of Grotius, when the combined influence of religion, chivalry, 
the feudal system, and commercial intercourse had blended together 
thenationsof Europe;’’ but the subsequent contents of this very treatise 
bear the same testimony as the passage previously quoted from the 
author’s history, that in place of being blended into one family, the 
nations of Europe had in reality become divided into a number of sepa- 
rate kingdoms, “living,” in the strong language of Hobbes, “in the 
condition of perpetual war, with their frontiers armed, and cannons 
planted against their neighbours round about.” Of seventy. pages 
of the first volume of Mr. Wheaton’s “ Elements,’ nominally devoted 
to the “international rights of States in their peaceful relations,” 
half relate rather to war than to peace ; while the whole of the other 
volume, except a few pages at the end about a treaty of peace, is 
occupied with the “ international rights of States in their hostile 
relations.” And returning to the author’s History, we find abundant 
explanation of the preponderance of war over peace as the subject of 
so-called international law. For example, we are told that the author 
of the famous “ Projet de Paix Perpetuelle,” the Abbé St. Pierre, 
having been present at the Conferences of Utrecht, and witnessed the 
difficulties attending the settlement of terms of peace, drew the plan 
of a treaty to render it perpetual; but Fleury, to whom the Abbé 
communicated it, replied, ‘Vous avez oublié un article essentiel, 
celui d’envoyer des missionnaires pour toucher les cceurs des princes et 
leur persuader d’entrer dans vos vues.” Again, Mr. Wheaton relates 
that Frederick the Great, in his “‘ Anti-Machiavel,” expressed himself 
as follows on the subject of war :—‘ War in general brings with it 
so many calamities, its aim is so uncertain, and its consequences are 
so ruinous to a country, that princes cannot sufficiently reflect before 
they resort to this extremity. The ravages committed by their 
troops in the enemy’s country are nothing in comparison with the 
calamities war entails upon the State by which it is undertaken. It 
if therefore the more extraordinary that so many sovereigns adopt 
rashly this dreadful alternative. If monarchs could present to them- 
selves a true and faithful picture of the calamities inflicted upon a 
nation by a single declaration of war, I am persuaded they could 
not be insensible to the impression. It is, indeed, hardly possible 
that they should form an adequate conception of evils from which 
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their lot exempts them. How can they feel the weight of taxation by 
which the people are oppressed ?—the loss of youth inflicted by the 
recruiting system ?—the contagious diseases by which whole armies 
are swept away?—the horrors of battles, and sieges still more 
horrible ?—the desolation of the wounded, deprived of their limbs, 
on which their means of subsistence depend ?—of the widows and 
orphans who have lost, by the death of their husbands and fathers, 
their sole support ?—the destruction of so many citizens prematurely 
mowed down by the scythe of death in the flower of their age? ” 
The royal writer who thus confessed to the inability of monarchs 
to feel as nations feel about war, had afterwards an opportunity of 
displaying the motives which really actuate them. “His real 
motives,” says Mr. Wheaton of his invasion of Silesia, “ ure avowed 
in his private correspondence, which discloses the love of glory, 
ambition, the desire of employing the army and treasure his father 
had bequeathed to him, as the secret springs by which he was moved.” 
It is not merely because monarchs feel none of the sufferings of 
nations from war that international relations are unsafe in their 
hands ; it is because the interests of nations and monarchs are opposite 
in the matter. Apart from the ambition of conquest and personal 
pride, it is often the interest of monarchs to make war for the very 
sake of arresting national progress and the spirit of independence 
which springs from it; it is for the same reason always their interest 
to foster traditions of military glory and aggrandisement—always 
their. interest, for the sake of power to defy the will of the 
nations they govern, tv maintain great armies ready and desirous for 
war. Monarchical institutions thus both involve constant preparation 
for war, and make it the personal interest of the most powerful 
section of society to engage in it ; while popular or national institu- 
tions render those who control the decision both indisposed for 
aggressive war and unprepared for it. Disputes may occur 
between popular governments, but they can have no systematic and 
deliberate policy of war; they have no institutions interesting large 
and powerful classes in it; they are not in constant readiness 
for it; and, all their deliberations being public, they cannot plot 
it in secret. It is not too much to say that there has been no 
national war in Europe since it was even partially civilised,—that is to 
say, since the Crusades. The wars attributed to the French Revolu- 
tion —a revolution the excesses of which sprang from long mo- 
narchical tyranny and misgovernment—were begun by monarchs 
abroad and -continued by a military despotism at home, the founda- 
tions of which were laid by the despotism that preceded it. The so- 
called democracies of ancient history, with whose wars modern 
democracy is reproached, were, in fact, despotisms, being oligarchies 
based upon slavery, and thereby diverted from the occupations of peace 
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and the natural interests of industry. It was an oligarchy based upon 
slavery which began the late war in America ; and can any one dream 
that had the Northern States been under the rule of an emperor, his 
victorious army would have been disbanded, or that Canada would 
not have been invaded immediately ? ‘Il y a une intime solidarité 
entre la politique intérieure d’un pays et sa politique extérieure,” as 
a French writer lately remarked, adding, “La Russie poursuit encore 
aujourd’hui ce qu’elle poursuivit il y a trente ans, ily a un siécle; elle 
ales mémes ambitions et les mémes vues du cété de l'Europe occi- 
dentale, aussi bien que du cété de l’Orient.”' But will any one say 
that the “ Russia,” in whom this policy originated, and by which it 
has been perpetuated, is the Russian nation, the most peaceful people 
by nature under the sun? 

It may then be affirmed that international relations would have 
come to rest on a perfectly different footing had nations controlled 
them; that the traditions of conquest and territorial aggrandisement, 
which disturb the concord of nations, are of monarchical, not of 
popular, origin ; and that the hope of peace in the future lies in 
the new principle of popular sovereignty or self-government, in the 
establishment of national, in the rogm of monarchical, armies, and in 
the effective predominance of national interests and instincts over the 
external policy of States. In a volume of Essays on International 
Policy, which attracted attention two years ago, Mr. Congreve, after 
remarking that ‘‘the decline of the power of Catholicism and the con- 
sequent disunion of medizval Europe were first evidenced by disorder 
in the international relations of its constituent States,” has pronounced 
that “it is in international relations that the restoration of order must 
begin, as the first step to the reorganisation of modern Europe on a 
sound basis.’’ We arrive, on the contrary, at the converse proposition 
that it is in the internal organisation of States and in national institu- 
tions that the reconstruction of international relations must begin ; 
and that the first step to a true international law is to make sove- 
reignty really representative and national—the arms which it wields 
such as cannot be wielded against either the nation itself or its will. 
We therefore are unable to concur with a learned and useful writer, 
that the mere institution of an international tribunal would con- 
siderably diminish the frequency or the danger of war.? Private 
war between the feudal barons was doubtless, as he argues, put an 
end to by the intervention of courts of justice ; but it was so because 
kings became strong enough to compel the inferior lords of the soil 
to submit to their courts, and until they became so the barons did not 


(1) Le Russie sous l’Empereur Alexandre II. Par M. Charles de Mazade, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 15 Mai. 

(2) On an International High Court. By David Ross, Esq. A Paper read before the 
Social Science Association at Belfast, September, 1867. 
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give up making war and maintaining men of war for the purpose. 
How can kings, in their turn, be compelled to submit to legal arbi- 
tration, and to dismiss their men of war, so long as their power is 
supreme? Nations may, as they do, regard war with inereasing 
aversion and dread, and may repine more and more at the increasing 
burden of armies; but those armies are maintained not to carry out 
the will of nations, but to conquer it when it conflicts with the 
will of monarchs. The difference between municipal and interna- 
tional justice is that supreme power, the power of the sword, is on 
the side of the former, but on the side opposed to the latter. 

Nor can the steady improvement in the public opinion and the 
commercial relations of nations, on which some very eminent writers 
both in this country and on the Continent rely, be depended upon to 
remove the causes of war. Means of commerce and communication 
may move either armies or merchandise, and there is not one powerful 
State on the Continent in which public opinion decides which tlre 
movement shall be. The first step which nations must take to make 
public opinion an effectual obstacle to war, is to establish governments 
representing public opinion—the opinion of those who suffer by war 
and prosper by peace. But this, though the first step, must not be 
the last. Mere opinion, without the authority and procedure of law, 
can never supersede altogether the barbarous alternative of trial by 
combat. We find ourselves at this point at variance with an 
admirable essay on international law in a former number of this 
Review, by a writer who never fails to instruct his readers even when 
he fails to convince them, and whom, on that account, we quote at 
some length :— 

“When we ask what are the sanctions of international law, it is 
plain that they can be only such as opinion has at its disposal, and 
may therefore best be gathered by observing the force of social 
opinion in the sphere with which we are most familiar in its 
operations—the sphere of private life. Opinion, it is obvious, may 
enforce its behests by either of two means—by physical coercion 
or by moral suasion. In the early stages of social progress, opinion 
makes its energy felt chiefly or, at all events, largely through the 
former means. But as society advances, a recourse to violence seems 
to be less needed, as the moral elements in the human character 
grow in power. Praise and blame are gradually substituted for the 
coarser sanctions of the earlier state. Already this process has been 
carried so far in the more advanced nations that these, the moral 
sanctions of opinion, are now found adequate in the main to all the 
ends of social intercourse. This being the history of the sanctions 
of opinion in the social life of individuals, the question occurs how 
far we are justified in anticipating a like development in the social 
life of nations. And it is at the first glance obvious that, up to the 
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present time, mankind has nowhere, even in the most advanced 
nations, reached the stage at which the sanctions of opinion can in 
international affairs be safely dispensed with. But the mere fact 
that opinion in international affairs is not yet sufficiently powerful 
to serve as its own sanction, by no means proves that it may not 
become so; and the question for the philosophical publicist is not 
simply what is the efficacy of public opinion in the affairs of nations, 
but what in the advance of civilisation is public opinion capable of 
becoming. Is a state of mutual distrust and suspended hostility 
destined to be the normal and inevitable condition of independent 
States? or may we reasonably look forward to a time when in the 
intercourse of nations, as has already happened in the intercourse 
of individual men, submission to opinion may supersede the necessity 
of violent expedients, and ‘the kindly earth may slumber, lapt in 
universal law’? . . . There seems reason for believing that all the 
leading currents of modern civilisation are setting steadily and 
rapidly towards the formation of a body of international opinion 
which, judging from the efficacy that opinion has already developed 
in analogous departments of human life, there is ground for hoping 
may ultimately, and at no remote date, become an effective check 
on the conduct of nations. International law must have its sanctions, 
and for these the alternative lies between fleets and armies and the 
moral restraints of opinion. If the enormous armaments which now 
weigh upon the physical and mental energies of Europe are ever to 
be largely and permanently reduced, this will be when, and no sooner 
than when, international opinion is felt to have become strong enough 
to perform their part.” 

One line quoted in the foregoing carries in itself the comment 
we are desirous of making, namely, that ‘universal law” alone 
can supersede altogether the arbitrament of war between nations. 
It is law, and not the mere force of opinion, powerful as it has 
become, which still supersedes physical force as the arbiter in the 
last resort within nations, both of private and political quarrel. The 
bare distinctions between meum and tuum owe their establishment 
and authority entirely to the supremacy of law. There is no social 
relation whatever,—partner and partner, principal and agent, land- 
lord and tenant, employer and labourer, railway company and 
passenger, creditor and debtor, husband and wife,—which can 
dispense with legal command and enforcement. The succession to 
property would carry war into every family, but for the law and the 
tribunals. Without an arena for debate and legislative decisions, 
and a powerful executive to enforce the public decisions so arrived at, 
individuals would by no means submit as they do to the control of 
public opinion, nor would it be always easy even to ascertain what 


(1) International Law. By Professor Cairnes. Nov. 1, 1865. 
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it is. If civil war were the only mode of measuring their relative 
strength, political parties would assuredly resort to it; and it is 
probable that public opinion would be still on the side of the duel, or at 
least of personal chastisement, were outrage and insult without legal 
redress. We hold, therefore, that only a law of nations, in the strict 
sense of the term, can terminate war; and the question follows, Is 
there a possibility of such a law? We answer that the germ of a true 
international law, in the proper sense of both terms, ‘international ” 
and “law,” is already discernible: of the first, because, in spite of 
some sinister indications, sovereignty is steadily becoming more 
national ; of the second, because the political relations of States do 
in fact exhibit the features of law in its inchoate or rudimentary 
stage. The first steps of municipal justice in private disputes consist, 
on the one hand, in subjecting rude strife to some conventional regula- 
tions, and investing the appeal to force in this regulated form to the 
solemn aim and ideal of fria/ by combat, thus introducing the con- 
ception of legal process ; on the other hand, by the occasional inter- 
vention of neutral parties or bystanders as arbiters. With respect 
to the latter, the history of Roman law furnishes an instructive 
and interesting parallel. ‘“ Very far the most ancient-judicial pro- 
ceeding known to us is the Legis Actio Sacramenti of the Romans, 
out of which all the later Roman law of nations may be proved to 
have grown. It is impossible to refuse assent to those who see in 
it a dramatisation of the origin of justice. Two armed men are 
wrangling about some disputed property. The preetor, ‘ vir pietate 
gravis, happens to be going by, and interferes to stop the contest. 
The disputants state their case to him, and agree that he shall 
arbitrate between them.” Thus “in the original administration of 
justice the proceedings were a close imitation of the series of acts 
which were likely to be gone through in private life by persons who 
were disputing, but who afterwards suffered the quarrel to be 
appeased. The magistrate carefully simulates the demeanour of a 
private arbitrator casually called in.”' Trial by combat, on the 
other hand, was the martial judicial procedure of the barbarian 
nations to whom the Romans succumbed. Paterculus remarked that 
all those questions which were decided by process of law among the 
Romans were settled among the Germans by arms; and this primi- 
tive method of adjudication we find but tardily eliminated by gradual 
steps from English jurisprudence, first by excluding its application 
in cases of trivial importance, next by subjecting it to rules and 
solemnities, and finally by substituting for it an appeal to the verdict 
of equals; and we know that a growing conviction of the extreme 
injustice of adjudication by arms was one principal cause of the intro- 
duction of the institution which ultimately, under various trans- 


(1) Ancient Law. By H.S. Maine, ch. x. 
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formations, superseded it altogether. ‘The grand assize,”’ wrote 
the earliest commentator upon English law, “is a certain royal 
benefit bestowed upon the people, and emanating from the clemency 
of the prince, with the advice of his nobles. So effectually does this 
proceeding preserve the lives and civil condition of men, that every 
one may now possess his right in safety, at the same time that he 
avoids the doubtful event of the duel. This legal institution flows 
from the most profound equity. For that justice which, after many 
and long delays, is scarcely elicited by the duel, is more advantage- 
ously and expeditiously attained through the benefit of this institu- 
tion.””! 

The subjection of international warfare to regulations and forms, 
and the growing disposition to resort to arbitration of the differences 
of States, are thus precisely analogous to the early steps of municipal 
justice; and to this may be confidently added the tendency to 
establish popular governments, as clearly facilitating the recognition 
of a true international law. For nations are not, like monarchs, 
indisposed and unaccustomed to submit to legal control; the popu- 
larity of legal institutions, on the contrary, shows itself among them 
with the first traces of civilisation. Readers of our early chronicles 
cannot fail to perceive how acceptable to the bulk of the nation was 
the prerogative which the Crown gradually arrogated of being the 
common arbiter of disputes and the dispenser of general justice. 
The previous judicial functions of the allodial and feudal owners 
of land had a similar origin in the social necessity for some system 
of magisterial arbitrament to supersede perpetual anarchy and warfare. 
The constant extension of the boundaries of law is one of the most 
striking facts in the history of mankind, and the reason is easily 
discovered in the imperious general need for peace and security. 
“The history of mankind,” as Mr. Maine has observed, ‘“ begins with 
the assumption that kinship in blood is the sole possible ground of 
community in political functions; nor is there any of those subversions 
of feeling we term emphatically revolutions so startling and complete 
as the change accepted when some other principle, such as that, for 
instance, of local contiguity, establishes itself for the first time as the 
basis of common political action.” The same eminent jurist remarks, 
that it is by means of legal fictions that municipal law makes its 
arliest advances; and it seems to us evident that the fiction of 
international law, as a real code of legal obligation, has owed its 
success in a great measure to a deep, universal feeling of necessity 
for the existence of such a code. Law is a natural and necessary 
growth of more numerous and closer human relations, and the exten- 
sion of industry and wealth. As nations come closer together, as 
their commercial relations multiply, on the one hand, and the 


(1) Beames’s Glanville, pp. 54-55. 
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danger of sudden destruction, on the other, becomes more instant 
and appalling, it is inconceivable that, as they become their own law- 
givers, they should fail to institute a true law of nations. “ Here 
then,” even so cold a friend to political liberty as Hume is compelled 
to conclude, “are the advantages of free states. Though a republic 
should be barbarous, it necessarily, by an infallible operation, gives 
rise to law, even before mankind have made any considerable 
advances in the other sciences. On the contrary, in a monarchy law 
arises not necessarily from the forms of government. Monarchy, 
when absolute, contains even something repugnant to law.”' This 
reasoning relates, it is true, to the growth of municipal law; but if, 
even in a barbarous republic, law necessarily arises “in order to pre- 
serve liberty, to secure the persons and the properties of the citizens, 
to exempt one man from the dominion of another, and to protect 
every one against the violence and tyranny of his fellow-citizens,’’ 
may we not foretell the growth, for similar reasons, of law in a 
republic of nations far advanced beyond barbarism ? ° 


T. E. Cruirre Les ir. 


(1) Essay XIV., “Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences.” 

(2) Id. 

(3) It will be objected, we are well aware, that an effective international law involves 
a universal empire, and the purchase of peace at the cost of the independence of nations. 
This objection rests on the assumption that sovereignty is of necessity indivisible and 
unlimited, and that a legislature for international affairs must consequently be either 
nugatory, or supreme likewise over the domestic affairs of nations; an assumption 
which we hope upon a future occasion to prove fallacious, but the proof requires a dis- 
cussion of too much length to be added to the present pages. 
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Ir must always be a reason for anxicty with honest and public- 
spirited citizens when the hicrophants of a State—cardinals, augurs, 
monks, archdeacons, obi-men, or by whatever name they may happen 
to be called 





when these sacred persons, in alarm for their own 
dignity and emolument, enter actively into the discussion of public 
affairs. It is not difficult to see why their participation in polities 
should be regarded with solicitude by persons who understand the 
conditions of wise political action in modern societies. The states- 
man and the hierophant are divided by a wide gulf at every point, 
in aims, principles, methods, and all other things which can distin- 
guish any one sort of character from its direct opposite. The aim of 
the statesman is the happiness and order of the communities over 
whom he presides; his guide he finds in their history, customs, 
traditions, and in the dominant sentiments which have their roots 
in all these; his means are various and flexible, adapted to the 
shifting variety of the interests which he has to promote and to recon- 
cile with one another. The theological person has an entirely 
different task. Ile takes up much loftier ground. As the oracle of 
the immortal gods, he is beyond question and beyond argument. That 
societies of men should be happy on their own terms he will not 
allow, if he can help it. Their happiness is not his concern, but their 
acceptance of his special dogmas, mysteries, and holy conjurings. 
You are anxiously pondering the consequences of this line of action 
or of that, meditating on the temper and the antecedents of a people, 
calculating political forces: he is pondering the cut or the colour of 
a vestment, or meditating on prevenient grace, or calculating the 
exact number of things which some sharp quillets of the law can 
persuade the Privy Council to allow him nof to believe. You speak 
to him in the language of Policy; he answers with the phrases of 
Thaumaturgy. You ask what the common weal demands ; he tells 
you something about the sacred fowls, or the thirty-nine articles, 
about sacramental churches, or the aspect of the sacrificial entrails. 
The wise statesman is above all things moral. The diviner is 
above all things immoral; and the more the rest of the world 
advances in enlightenment, the more immoral does the spiritual 
order become. In popular speech morality and immorality are most 
absurdly confined to transactions with a woman in them. But if we 


look at morality in its broadest and highest sense, the clergy are in 


a truly deplorable case. A layman who should say that he had some- 
how picked up a set of very rigid and precise opinions about the most 
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important subject in the world without any inquiry, that he meant to 
propagate them by every means in his power, and to damn all who 
should refuse to share his views, would appear to anybody who had 
taught himself the habit of distinguishing between right and wrong 
to be as immoral a person, and as pestilent a person to society, as a 
thief or a forger. Yet this, which if done by a layman would make 
him odious, is exactly what is done by the clergy and makes them 
orthodox. To decline to use your mind to the best of its capacity, 
to give it free room and exercise, is in a man immoral: in a clergy- 
man it is held laudable and excellent. Can there be any doubt that 
this original immorality of their contract taints the purity and 
elevation of their judgment wherever ecclesiastical interests seem to 
be concerned ¥ We sce now that this is so. 

With the general position of officers in a church with endowments, 
standards, formularies, we are not at this moment concerned. No 
doubt this severe restriction of intellectual energy answers a purpose. 
In the East they have a way of training incomparable guardians of 
the seraglio; but then, alas! the process robs the unhappy creatures 
of freedom, elevation, and manhood. The bishops lay their hands 
on young men of three-and-twenty with an effect equally incom- 
parable in one way, and equally disastrous in another. We secure 
for the spiritual verities guardians of unimpeachable doggedness ; 
and their mental sterility is incurable. They accept duty only in 
the narrow sense of fidelity to their order, which they naturally 
identify with the salvation of the community. As their doctrine 
is more or less rigid—between the sacramentalist and the ecclesias- 
tical latitudinarian rigidity and thaumaturgy are only matters of 
degree—they cannot shift their points of view so as to enable them 
to master the complexities of ever-changing circumstance. Theit 
test is not conformity to the manifold conditions of social happiness, 
but compatibility with the safety of the fetish. This even might 
imply morality of a sort, if they could be credited with a reasoning 
belief that their fetish of a Church, Creed, or No-creed, whatever 
it be, is the most indispensable of all these conditions. But they are 
taught by their chiefs, perhaps also by a shrewd instinct in their 
own breasts, not to base their belief on so reasonable a ground. The 
moral defence is only to be used as subsidiary. <A. self-proving 
spiritual truth is their favourite ground; and the precise strength of 
this we systematically abstain from discussing, much more from 
deliberately impugning. Theological controversies alter nothing. 
The modification of dogmatic beliefs in their present stage is not 
accelerated by specific assault. Indirect agencies of all sorts are 
silently but indefatigably at work. The serpent’s teeth have been 
sown in the Anglican field, and the champions to whom divinity 
professors looked to destroy young rationalistic Jasons are now 
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hewing and hacking at one another in a wild and tremendous 
manner that really leaves us nothing to desire. Let us abandon the 
Littledales, Thomsons, Closes, Spectators, to fight out their own 
battles among themselves. Strange windy scufflings of kites and 
crows! Meanwhile the world goes round.. Science marches. The 
scientific spirit waxes stronger, and possesses daily more and more 
minds. History is uncovering the natural roots of ideas that were 
once held to be of divinely mysterious growth. People read the 
narratives of the early Synods 





say of the Robber Synod, for 
example—where orthodox doctrine was built up, and this makes 
any assault on modern ereeds a work of supererogation. The im- 
possibility of keeping the new wine in the old bottles is daily 
plainer. Sensible men are too much occupied with the new vin- 
tage to give much heed to the internecine ragings of furious theo- 
logians at the old wine-skin’s mouth. By-and-by, 
‘ Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” 

But though it is wise in plain folk to keep away from the barren 
theological region, it is a most grave thing when the clergy leave 
this region and come into the sphere of government and policy. 
They are so unfitted for the atmosphere. We want to undertake the 
pacification of ~ of the empire. They only desire the propaga- 
tion of acreed and the maintenance of an ecclesiastical accident. To 
us the Irish people are our fellow-subjects, with as much right to 
choose whether they will have Protestant Episcopalianism for the 
established and endowed creed of their country, as we ourselves 
have, or as the Scotch have, as the Australian colonists, or as 
the Hindoos have. ‘To the clergy they are idolatrous heathen, whom 
it is the divinely-imposed mission of England to convert. We aspire 
to make Ireland happy ; they try to m: a her Protestant. We wish 
to redeem the good name of E ngland for justice and honesty ; they 
hope to spread the doctrines of Christianity by the methods of 
Barabbas. One can get no issue with these men. Yet this is hardly 
their fault. The Irish Church is a moral and political question, and 
such questions are precisely those which the whole training and social 
position, and consequent character, of a clerical order necessarily 
unfit its members for at all understanding. To ask their intelligent 
sympathy for political methods is like asking a hypochondriacal 
Valetudinarian who never leaves his room to go fox-hunting. It 
would be a monstrous injustice to say that the Episcopalian clergy 
are not fully as anxious to do their duty as the members of any other 
profession. As far as industry goes, and a desire to ameliorate the 
condition of their parishes, they are, asa body, without much reproach. 
But then their conception of duty is a class conception; it is theo- 
logical, not moral; ecclesiastical, not social. They will only consent 
to co-operate in the work of amelioration on condition that it is con- 
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ducted by themselves, on their own terms, by their own methods. 
Considering the varieties of creeds and sects which thrive and press 
and are virulent among us, this inelasticity of temper is fatal to their 
pretensions in matters political, in which elasticity is the first thing 
needful. 

Such lack of intelligence, however, in the face of a political pro- 
blem is no reason why they should not, but, on the contrary, a very 
good reason why they should, be expected to do their best to spoil the 
solution devised by wiser men. For they form an organised and 
lively nucleus, to which all the kindred elements of weakness, alarm, 
and selfishness in the rest of the nation are strongly attracted. Men, 
with few exceptions, are tolerably indifferent to the clergy. The 
rich manufacturer patronises them, and subscribes to their projects, 
with the idea that there is reflected upon him from such a connection 
some of the social lustre of the ancient Church; and lustre is what 
the rich manufacturer sorely wants. The squire bullics and frets his 
parson ; or, if of more genial and careless humour, asks his spiritual 
adviser to dine once or twice a year at his table. The small farmer 
and the peasant are usually pagan, without the healthier elements of 
old paganism ; and among them the parsons discharge the honourable 
and useful function of social policeman and missionary in one. 
Among the workmen of the towns the clergy, as a rule—though 
some places, like Leeds, are supposed to be exceptional in this 
respect—are regarded with good-humoured or surly tolerance, 
according to the temperament both of the individual parson and the 
person to whom one speaks. The professional classes, the lawyers, 
doctors, and writers, are a long way out of reach of the clerical 
crook, with a general and quite just notion that the clergy are very 
decent folk according to their lights. 

sut this apathy is rapidly disappearing, and becoming transformed 
into active feeling of sympathy on one side, and of strong disappro- 
bation on the other. There seems to be some danger of our under- 
rating the amount of reactionary and obstructive foree which may be 
developed in the course of the present struggle. To begin with, 
owing to the monstrous regimen of men, women have been sedulously 
retained in such a condition of social and political dependence, and 
so cut off from all motive to intellectual vigour and energy, that at 
this moment they are most intensely susceptible of just that kind 
of influence which the clergy are so industriously bringing to bear. 
Like their pastors, untrained in the formation of political judgments, 
they easily imbibe violent religious prejudices. They view with 
natural abhorrence the blank void which mere negative and Voltairian 
infidelity offers as the substitute for their present creed, and what 
the clergy, with a rather hurried inference, are constantly telling 
them will be the nearest approach to a faith left to Britons after Pro- 
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testant Episcopalianism has been made self-supporting in Ireland. 
A lady with liberal leanings recently asked, with face of grave mis- 
giving, whether it was true, then, that if the Irish Church were 
disestablished they in Lancashire would be compelled to break up 
their Sunday schools, as she had been told by the parson of her 
church would be the case. The clergy, 





assuming that the ultimate 
result of leaving the Irish Protestants to support themselves will be 
the triumph of Catholicism in Ireland, then its triumph in England, 
then the suppression of Protestant institutions all over the world,— 
talk to women, whose literalness of interpretation they well know, as 
if these imaginary contingencies were direct, assured, and instant 
certainties. The weakest creatures when terrified are always the 
most dangerous, because they are without generosity and without 
scruple. 

Besides these, the clerical party may count upon the sympathy of 
that immense mass of disinterested stupidity which exists in all 
countries—of those who are gratuitously impenetrable by argu- 
ment, who are unaccustomed by habit, or unfitted by nature, to 
reason or think, or balance opposing considerations; and who simply 
follow blind, inveterate prejudice, because change, or the thought of 
change, disturbs their mental ease. The great hive of Troglodytes is 
already noisy with irritated buzzings. A scrious claim to their atten- 
tion frets them. They smoulder with a dull resentment against anybody 
who calls them to larger interests and wider cares. The agitation 
against the. Irish Establishment revolts persons of this kind, not 
because they care much about the specific object in issue, nor because 
they have any sinister interests indirectly involved, but only because 
they are conscious that the disestablishment is popular with bright 
and acute-minded people, and such people they suspect and dislike 
beyond all measure. Nothing could acquit this irrational class more 
fully of any intellectual antipathies, properly so called, than their 
acceptance of a violent Reform Bill from Lord Derby twelve months 
after they had shrieked out agairst the more moderate Bill of the 
preceding ministry. They never know with any precision either 
what they are crying for or what they are crying against. It is 
only a hazard whether they are for revolution or re-action. They 
simply follow a leader, no matter who, witha pair of the old true blue 
ribbons in his hat. They think that so long as they are within ear- 
shot of the pipings of old tunes all must be well, and they must still be 
in the cld pastures. Church and Queen, the Light of the Reformation, 
the Glorious Constitution, Abracadabra,—anything will do, provided 
it has a familiar ring. Only do not ask them to think, to move in 
thought out of the well-known grooves, to realise that new faiths and 
new principles are in the air; permit them to remain in the fool’s 
paradise of dull stolid comfort ; and these eyeless mortals will accept 
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all things. They would have abolished the Irish Establishment in a 
week, if such a project had originated with Lord Derby. But many 
are the suspects of obstructionism, and any proposal that has the 
countenance of Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill is alre: idy damned with this 
ignoble throng. These men, one need hardly point out, are rallying 
round the clerical party with natural alacrity. In vain shall we pray 
that their darkness may be lightened, for the Troglodyte is without 
the original faculty of vision. 

Women, however, and Troglodytes are not the only auxiliaries on 
whom the clergy may count. They can safely reckon on many and 
influential allies from all sorts and conditions of people whose own 
day of account is not far off; from the anti-social classes, the great 
landowners, and the squires. Aware that the State is going to with- 
draw its support from the Irish Church on grounds of reason and 
justice, they have faint and unbodied suspicions that on the same 
grounds their own position is less secure than they could desire, 
Obsta principiis. Who knows but that the same kind of considera- 
tions which are going to disestablish the Irish Church might be used 
to disestablish Quarter Sessions, for example? Or be tried on 
primogeniture and settlements? Or even on the sacred rights of 
the House of Lords? And, after all, their instincts are just. The 
disestablishment of the Irish Church means the death-blow to all 
Privilege which cannot show some cause beyond prescription why it 
should be spared. It means that the existence of special privileges 
without special duties is drawing to a close. There must always be 
a certain proportion of fainéants in an old and aristocratic country. 
If they choose to live worthless lives, the State is not likely to inter- 
fere with them. All one can demand is that they shall not spoil the 
government of the country. Marquises and earls and squires of 
lower degree are welcome to give up their lives to foxes and pheasants 
and cozenings on the turf, provided their more respectable neigh- 
bours are not injured in their rational pursuits by the foxes and the 
pheasants. Men only ask that they shall no longer be permitted to 
block the way to improvements in laws, in administration, and in the 
tenour of the public policy. There wasa time when privileged orders 
governed this country with vigour and success, but now the notion 
of duty in connection with privilege and dignity appears to have 
departed. The hereditary legislators think that they have vindicated 
their rights and earned their posts if they sit for fifty minutes or less 
settling what sort of bottles shall be used in a certain branch of the 
drug trade, and then defer the question about Nova Scotia on account 
of the lateness of the hour. The sitting of the . of June 
of the present year will be for ever viemnaiiliic. Then, again, that 
the most highly paid official in the realm should ss witha a 
period of three years select the most urgent moment of a political 
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crisis to take a jaunt of pleasure some hundreds of miles away, 
leaving all things in confusion and dead-lock, is another strange sight 
for a self-respecting nation.’ From this elevated region down to the 
rotten borough where a voter sells his right for a pot of beer, well- 
wishers to the power and greatness of their country must desire and 
insist on the spread of the conviction of the obligation of public duty 
as inseparable from public advantages. People are fond of calling 
this revolutionary. It may be so, but then in such a case all evil 
associations surely ought to drop away from the idea of revolution. 


The Ivish Church is the simplest case of our greatest national 
difficulty ; it is an elementary example, an easy sum in a hard rule. 
Inability to realise states of society, of government, of opinion, of 
maxims of conduct that are not their own, is the common charac- 
teristic of an unimaginative people like ourselves, <A Celt is a 
mystery to us. A conscientious, cultivated, and clever Roman 
Catholic is, owing to some passages in our history, a mystery still 
greater ; so much greater that we can hardly be brought to believe 
that a Catholic with all his five wits can possibly be conscientious at 
heart. The typical Englishman thinks so ill of the religion of the 
large majority of Christians as to divide the persons who profess it 
simply into great fools and great rascals. In an ordinary way this 
prejudice is only harmful to the persons of whom it has taken posses- 
sion. But when these persons are the rulers, not of one, but of many 
societies existing under circumstances the strangest and most un- 
familiar, this defect of imagination, this coldness of sympathy, this 
unreadiness of comprehension, is a calamity not merely to the sub- 
ject peoples, but to the governing nation itself, when honestly 
desirous, as the great bulk of the English nation undoubtedly is, to 
discharge its duty faithfully and effectively. 

For, say what one will, and curse our fate as we will, the inevitable 
truth is that England’s decisive function is more than any other one 
thing to sow the seed and tend the plant of civilisation in alien 
places. The policy of the last century, with its lust for territorial great- 
ness, has cast this upon us. There is nothing in such a necessity 
which should make us cherish the policy of isolation in Europe. On 
the contrary, we are the last of civilised states that can afford the 
pdlicy of isolation. Is it because we possess Canada that we ought 
to be indifferent about the United States, or because we possess India 

(1) Still more strange and insufferable is it that one may not criticise conduct of 
this sort. as it deserves, without being stigmatised as disloyal. Loyalty, it appears, is 
evinced by talking about the royal “ condescension,” to use Mr. Froude’s singularly 
happy and self-respecting way of putting it, in joining the band of authors—in coming 
down to the level of Mill, Carlyle, Browning, George Eliot, I suppose. When French 


journalists eulogised the Emperor’s Life of Julius, we heard much of the grovelling adu- 


lation engendered by the imperialist system. And that was at any rate a Jook, not a 
simulacrum. 
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that we ought systematically to abstain from trying to gain any 
influence over Russia and the powers that move or control Russia ? 
But this is by the way. We are the masters of a colossal empire. 
We have a power for beneficent rule, for the diffusion of good 
government, with all the splendid fruits that grow under the shelter 
of good government, over vast continents and millions of subjects, 
a power for good which no other existing nation can pretend to 
rival. Many patriotic and thoughtful men doubt whether the wise 
exercise of this power is an achievement of which we, or any other 
western nation, are ever likely to be at all capable. In the West 
Indies, in India, in Australia, in New Zealand, in North America, 
the British flag flies, and, in spite of the so-called independence of 
the colonies, the will of the House. of Commons at Westminster 
is practically supreme. With what moral equipment do we 
encounter this colossal task ¥ ‘Test it in the case of Ireland, whose 
condition is to all intents and purposes not much less alien to 
English notions than that of Bengal. Alike in spiritual and in tem- 
poral matters we behold such a deliberate perversion of the ele- 
mentary principles of political morality, or indeed of any morality 
whatever, as almost fills one with despair. In the matter of the 
Church, the army of our State spiritual instructors—with a very 
few honourable exceptions whom their brethren would gladly stone 
if they could—boldly take up the most immoral line that probably 
even theologians ever descended to. It is quite possible, they say, 
that the Church of England in Ireland may be an injustice to the 
Irish people; with that we have nothing to do; we must look out for 
ourselves ; and as the removal of the injustice in Ireland might prove 
an injury to our social position and prestige and emolument, we 
naturally prefer our own class interests to the interests of the Irish 
people. And this without a blush; with hardly so much as the fig-leaf 
of a decent sophism. Then turn to the far more momentous question 
of the land. The reception which Mr. Mill’s opinions met with not 
only in the House of Commons, but at the hands of the press and— 
let us not conceal it—in the minds of all the most influential people 
in the country, is a sufficient illustration of the deep strength of the 
retrograde ideas which impede the formation of an elevated public 
opinion about imperial duties. The hostility which Mr. Mill’s great 
pamphlet excited was not by any means simply a hostility against 
the specific measures which he proposed, admirably revolutionary as 
they were ; for Mr. Bright’s most moderate proposals had been greeted 
with only a shade less anger and contempt. In one case as in the 
other, the outcry arose from an entire ignorance of the moral aspect 
of the question; from a denial, more or less conscious and articulate, 
of the fundamental proposition of the whole case, that we hold 
Ireland for the benefit of the Irish people, and not for the benefit of the 
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English people, least of all for the benefit only of rich English people. 
How long it will be before this, the only defensible or safe doctrine, 
makes it way into the body of accepted opinion, it is very difficult to 
tell. Meanwhile, everybody with sufficient mental vigour to raise him- 
self by ever so little out of the grooves of traditional immorality, 
has the pain of perceiving that we who have canted about the wicked- 
ness of bayonet-rule all round Europe and out to the United States, 
yet do not scruple at this moment to rule Ireland by bayonet 
and detive-de-cachet, and this without any solid, intelligent, or intel- 
ligible resolution ever to dispense with them. The landowners are 
no doubt in their hearts piously thankful for the Irish Church 
agitation. It is serving to protect them for a little while longer 
against the rudest assault that they have ever had to endure in any 
country out of France. If by any calamity the Establishment should 
last ten years longer, for ten years longer their business is postponed. 
But the question is there. The day after the Bills for disestablish- 
ment pass, the land question, which is the real question with the 
Irish people, comes straightway to the top. Do the landlords dream 
that Mr. Mill’s pamphlet is dead and buried, or that its principles 
have flickered out, or that heroic remedies are finally discredited ? 
They will awaken to find that heroic remedies are the only ones that 
the nation will tolerate, as they are assuredly the only ones that will 
meet the exigencies of the case. 

And how and when is the nation to arouse, and to accept those 
moral principles on which its greatness and worthiness ultimately 
rest? Over-sanguine persons seem to have anticipated that, with 
the new Parliament, all would be well; that the new voters would at 
once return the new men who are to do the great work. The peaceful 
revolution was to be satisfactorily accomplished at the next elections, 
and, by the eighth of December, we were to be well under way to- 
wards the great democratic shores. Nay, if the revising barristers 
were expeditious, the revolution might be satisfactorily consummated 
a week earlier. And what are these too-sanguine souls now so 
bitterly dismayed to see? Preparations for a colossal and absolutely 
unrivalled consumption of beer; scarcely any but old names, and 
none but the old sorts of candidates, before the electors; more than 
one of the most excellent members of the present House—men from 
Whom England had something to hope—thrust azide to make way 
for rich nobodies; the creatures whose business it ts to undermine 
the fabric of free government, ina state of quite unexampled liveliness 
and hilarity. The election of 1868 at this moment promises to be the 
most corrupt and dishonourable in our annals, and to give us for rulers 
some of the richest and stupidest men that ever entered the Chamber. 
The British Empire is going to be handed over to the tender mercies 
of iron-masters, brewers, bankers, landlords, and ship-owners. It is 
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incredible that there should not be a decisive majority in favour of 


the policy of the Liberal chiefs against the Irish Establishment. 


3ut 


then the old voters would have done this much; and nobody expects 
that the majority of sixty-five of this session will be very much 


greater in the next. 
we may credit the confidential whisperings of wire-pullers. 


It is more likely to display some falling off, if 


We did 


not need a lowered franchise either to expel Mr. Disraeli or to do 
away with the Irish Establishment. 
The plain truth is, that the first Parliament under the new Act will 


not be the Parliament of the new constituencies at all. This is no para- 


dox. 


For mark the history of a borough election in its first stage, 


which is, in effect, the most important stage of all. In those boroughs 
and it will be the same 
in those which have not yet done so, if there be many remaining—the 


which have already chosen their candidates 





process gone through has been precisely that which used to be gone 


through with the old constituencies. 


The Local Committee, Liberal 


Registration Association, Reform Club, or whatever the managers 


may be called, select out of two, or three, or at most 
of the neighbourhood, the man whom they mean to run. 
selection they obey old electioneering traditions. 


4 


four, rich men 
In this 


There has been 


already experience enough to show that anew kind of man has hardly 
a chance of being heard, much less of being pitched upon, as the 


candidate of the party. There is no extraordinary culpability in this. 


There is a risk about a man who stands only on his merits. 


It is 


unusual for such men to go to Parliament in England ; and, perhaps, 
the result of your deviation out of the usual routine will be, that you 


will only let in a Tory where, with a richer candidate, you might 


have carried your Liberal. These local juntos are naturally timorous 


of new ways. 


not consulted at all 


And as for ¢ 
They tollow the caucus. 


he mass of the voters, they are practically 


They see the Radical 


candidates and the Tory candidates, and choose their colour ; but in 


choosing who shall be the candidate, they have no more power than 


the reader of this Review has of choosing what articles shall appear 
in the next number, though he has perfect liberty of choice whether 


or no he will read them. 


They can decide whether the Liberal 


nominee or the Tory nominee shall go to Parliament, but they have 
no power whatever in settling that the nominee on either side should 
be the best and fittest man who can be induced to offer himself. 
Besides, nobody knows who the new constituencies are, how large 
they will be, what individuals will compose them. 
didates are mostly chosen—obviously and assuredly not by bodies 
that do not yet exist. 

If there were no grounds for hoping that this system will be 
modified, the Reform Act would be found a terrible blunder; and not 


Yet the can- 


only that, but the whole representative system which it was supposed 
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to have improved. But one need not despair. The new electors only 
require the breathing-time of three or four years, and their vigour 
will then be amply enough manifested at once to silence the prema- 
ture exultation of the Tories, and to rebuke the premature discourage- 
ment of Radicals. By then they will have learnt, what they do not 
dream of at present, that the power is theirs, and that this power is 
an instrument by which they can get the things which they both care 
for and need, much more than power. Before the next Parliament 
has been long at work, the Trades’ Union question will come up. 
This, unlike the Irish Church, is one in which the workmen take 
an eager and passionate interest. Such a question would supply the 
required stimulus, would kindle the political energies of the best 
part of the new voters into active life. Here the dictation of the 
existing caucuses would be rapidly set aside; here it would no longer 
be endured that the bramble should be king over them. 

And does any one fail to see how the great difficulty of Ireland, 
the Land, would fit in with the great difficulty of England, Labour ? 
Are they not both emphatically parts of the same tremendous and 
urgent question, the Labour question? The English workman will 
understand by-and-by that the cause of the Irish peasant is his 
cause; that each has a common interest in the principles which sup- 
port the case of the other; and that the same ideas, the same writers, 
the same speakers, figure in the defence of Irish landlords as figure 
in the attack upon Trades’ Unions. This is a fact that will not long 
escape him, nor long lack significance in his eyes. And the people 
who are now being selected for him, and whom he will more or less 
mechanically accept—this horde of beer-men and iron-men, of ship- 
men and railway-men—are precisely those whose minds are most 
deeply penetrated with the ruling sophisms about rights of property, 
rights of capital, the plain gospel of Supply and Demand “ without 
note or comment,” and the perfect adequacy of unrestricted, illimit- 
able competition to hold society together. But all this will right 
itself. As soon as use hath bred its habit, and experience has taught 
the new voters skill with their weapon and perfection in their drill, 
we may expect to see an ever-increasing power given to politicians 
with a policy, and those objects accomplished for which parliamentary 
reform was only desired as a means. _ 

The workmen have no part nor lot in that idiotic mood of national 
self-depreciation which has seized their demoralised and helpless 
betters. Accustomed in their own tasks to find results follow from 
energetic purpose, they cannot help recognising that it is only for 
want of energetic purpose in his rulers that England does not 
show that erect and steadfast front, that resolute and skilled right 
hand, which raised her to where she is. A little time, too, and 
experience of their power, with due missionary effort on the part of 
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courageous and instructed men who know what a policy means, 
will teach the new governing classes that a steadfast front and a 
resolute hand are not shown by panic-stricken massacres and whip- 
pings of Jamaica blacks, by holding Ireland down under a strong 
army and suspension of habeas corpus, and by refusing to do justice 
until park railings have been pulled down and until prisons have 
been blown up. This instruction will not be accepted in a day. The 
only thing to be said is that the workmen, being less hindered than 
other classes by fixed ideas, will accept it more readily and zea- 
lously than those others who have already proved their incapacity. 
And if the new constituencies in due time after this election fail 
to follow the most able and disinterested leaders they can find, in 
a policy which shall restore the national energy and power by 
renovating the national morality and social virtue—in such case 
will there not be some reason for despairing of the Republic? The 
result will depend upon the number of men who can be found with 
will and faculty to help, in the press and on the platform, in the 


creation of this virtuous imperial opinion. There is only one 
peril. The nation is deeply dissatisfied with the present Par- 
liament. They are expecting all things from the next. What 


if, as is most likely, the next should be the worse of the two— 
the less prepared to confront our immense social difficulties with 
vigour and skill? What if, as is most likely, the Capitalist 
Parliament prove itself even less hopeful than this Rump of old 
Aristocratic Parhaments? Is there no chance of honest Mr. 
Henley’s warning coming true, and of the great constitutional pot 
boiling over? Patience is the supreme virtue in social processes, 
and it is the virtue, too, which in politics comes easiest of all to 
Englishmen. But, given a second impotent and do-less legislature, 
a worn-out aristocracy, a rich middle-class without courage or true 
sagacity, without a social faith, without a policy, an absolutely 
uninstructed mass; admit, by way of hypothesis, that trade should 
become bad, work scarce, wages low; surely one may admit that, 
in such case, the peaceful and orderly solution to which all good 
men are looking might be seriously hindered. 
Epiror. 
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RoBERT FALCONER. By GEORGE MacDonautp, LL.D., Author of “Alec 
Forbes of Howglen,” ‘‘ David Elginbrod,” &c. &c. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1868. 

NaTURE seldom permits anything thoroughly to serve the two ends of beauty 

and utility. She bestows equal care upon flower and vegetable, but keeps 

the appearance of each as distinct as its purpose. Things even which possess 

a certain measure of beauty, forfeit it as they acquire the opposite gift of utility. 

The whitest and most fairly-proportioned hand loses grace of colour and out- 

line when employed in domestic drudgery. A keen perception of this truth is 

necessary to the artist. Should he seek to please people and improve them at 
the same time, the end is pretty certainly failure. It is absolutely necessary 
for him to elect whether his object shall be the delectation or the moral eleva- 
tion of humanity. It is not, of course, to be denied that, in the process of 
receiving pleasure, men may be and are elevated. But the primary object of 
the artist must be beauty, and the good must follow unsought. We grudge 
accordingly the misapplication of talent, we might even say of genius, of which 

Mr. MacDonald’s later works afford proof. Each succeeding volume has become 

increasingly didactic. From ‘‘ David Elginbrod,” ‘‘ Phantastes,” or the com- 


” 


paratively unknown ‘Adela Cathcart,” to ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” there is a 
lamentable falling-off in artisttc method and purpose. 

Robert Falconer is a Scotch school-boy, whose mother is dead, and whose 
father has led for years a life so utterly disreputable that his family have ceased 
to inquire after him, and are but half inclined to question the truth of a report 
of his death. In a small Scotch village, and beneath the care of his grand- 
mother, Robert passes the years that elapse before he goes to the University 
at Aberdeen: Mrs. Falconer is a woman in whom the detestable creed of 
Calvinism has wrought its almost inevitable results. Good-hearted and even 
affectionate in disposition, she has come to regard all amusement and almost 
all pleasure as an offence against the Almighty. A hard life accordingly she 
at first leads her grandson, and Shargar, his one friend and companion. Robert’s 
patronage of the lad extends to giving him shelter and a share of his bed. This 
kindness Shargar repays with an uncompromising zeal and devotion. With 
the youth of these two boys the first volume is occupied. Much care is taken 
to show the manner in which good and manly instincts are fostered in the 
mind of Robert. Principal among the agents of good are a fiddle belonging to 
his grandfather, which he discovers in a chest, and on which, in secret, he learns 
to play ; some memorials of his mother, on which he stumbles; and the influ- 
ence of a Miss St. John, who settles in the neighbourhood. For Miss St. John, 
who plays a prominent part throughout the story, the lad has that passionate 
and reverential adoration boys not seldom experience towards women consider- 
ably older than themselves. But, though a brave and noble fellow, incapable 
of any meanness or injustice, Robert is not yet a Christian. Mr. MacDonald’s 
object is to show the process by which he arrives at that happy state 
Robert goes to Aberdeen, whither, in obedience to a canine instinct of affec- 
tion, Shargar follows him. At first no great progress is made by either. But 
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in Eric Ericson, a man of delicate health and most poetic nature, Robert 
meets with a friend whose influence upon him he feels powerfully. In Dr. 
Anderson, 2 relative, he finds a second friend, who takes sufficient interest in 
him to place at his disposal means sufficient to enable him to prosecute his 
studies at leisure. Eric Ericson, after falling in love with Miss St. John, dies. 
Ere, however, he departs, and Robert in his great despair leaves Scotland for 
Germany, where his studies are continued, the two friends, with the aid of 
Miss St. John, in Tennysonian phrase, ‘‘beat their music out,” find all 
their doubts solved, and arrive at the comfortable conviction previously 
held by Candide, that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
Grown to manhood, Robert’s chief desire is to save his father, of whose con- 
tinued existence he is firmly persuaded. This he at length effects by a process 
too elaborate to be followed. His life, during his residence in London, has been 
deyoted to the task of alleviating the sorrows of the poor. That Robert's 
character is noble in proportions, and is finely and discriminatingly painted, 
may be admitted. His life, loveless and almost joyless throughout its entire 
course, is heroic in its fixity of resolve and its continuous self-immolation. 
But it is scarcely true to nature. One is induced, at the risk of being blas- 
phemous, to echo the words spoken concerning Robert by a child among those 
he had benefited : ‘‘ ‘ But he ain’t Mr. Falconer, nor Long Bob neither,’ added 
Bobby, in a mysterious tone; ‘I know who he is.’ 


‘What do you mean, 
Bobby ? Who is he, then?’ 


The child answered, very solemnly: ‘ He’s 
Jesus Christ.""’ Robert’s goodness is too sublime to be human, comfortable, or 
within reach of comprehension or imitation. Such characters as those of 
Shargar, Mrs. Falconer, or Double Sanny, as Robert’s instructor on the violin 
is called, are more natural and life-like, and correspondingly more impressive. 

A third of the work is occupied with the religious expositions of the author, 
which are very wearisome, and the effect of which, moreover, must be 
injurious to the cause Mr. MacDonald has most at heart. Less damage 
is done to what is considered religion by open defection or hostility than 
by the examples set by men who still consider themselves orthodox. Mr. 
MacDonald’s views of Christianity will meet with no acceptance outside the 
pale of those few worshipping women whom almost every clever man attracts 
round himself. But they show that he too, as completely as any professed in- 
fidel, dissents from the opinions which are held by any large body of believers. 
There, we think, is the real source of danger to the churches. If every really 
clever man frames for himself an exposition suitable to his own idiosyncrasy, 
but utterly incomprehensible and unreasonable to others, an argument against 
the value of Christianity is afforded far stronger than that furnished by any 
amount of positive hostility. Infidelity may be accounted for on the score of 
Such an explanation is unavailing in the case of a 
The preaching, then, which militates against Mr. 
MacDonald's succegs in art is suicidal in all respects. Could this be put on 


innate want of reverence. 
man like Mr. MacDonald. 


one side, what remains in his book may well extort admiration. The command 
of humour and pathos Robert Falconer displays is wonderful, its descriptions 
of Scotch life and character are admirable ; it has great power of characterisation 
and psychological analysis, and its style is throughout picturesque and musical 


—the prose of a poet. J. KNIGHT. 


